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Lbalution and Jnmortalityu: A Sermon 


REV. RALPH E. BAILEY 


Minister of the First Parish Church in Cambridge, Mass. 


In hope of eternal life, which God, who 
cannot lie, promised before times éternal. 

'  —Tirus i, 2. 

S we would reflect upon the question 

of man’s haying an eternity before 
him, there are many fields in which we 
may find intimations of survival. There 
are numerous roads of logic along which 
our thoughts may travel up to Zion, the 
City of our God. Facts of man’s moral 
awareness, mysterious, sublime, indica- 
tive, are one of these roads. Another of 
them is made of impressive analogies pre- 
sented by nature, analogies that show— 
such as does, for example, the preparation 
of the living creature in its embryonic 
world for a future world into which it 
is to enter—how the realization of sur- 
vival would not be a singular phenomenon. 
Another of these ways of logic relates to 
the character of God as inferred from the 
facts of personality as it appears in man— 
the inference that love must be present 
in the Soul of the Universe and that man, 
precious to this love, shall not suffer an- 
nihilation. A way of logic we do not con- 
sider as much as we should is one that 
approaches through evolution the idea of 
immortality. The theory of evolution is 
serving to enrich and expand all the 
sciences; it is such as to serve, also, to 
support and confirm religion. 

As we look into the process of evolution, 
analyzing and seeking to explain, the fact 
appears to us that there is in it all a cer- 
tain definite mode of operation. Hvyolu- 
tion is not haphazard in its ongoing; it 
proceeds by a method. The method is 
apparent, and what it is stands forth in 
the two major determinants or principles 
of the process. 

One of these determinants is what the 
scientists term orthogenesis. The ety- 
mology of the word reveals the idea for 
which the word is used—the idea that 
through all the ages and vicissitudes of 
evolution, life is engendered and molded 
in straight lines toward certain specific 
forms. That there is this principle in the 
evolutionary process, learned science now 
admits. The admission practically amounts 
to a scientific discovery of God, and it 
sweeps away a previous idea of evolution. 
In a former time, it was thought that the 
species and forms of life were almost en- 
tirely the product of environment; but 
now we see that life is instinct with 
patterns for itself which it struggles to 
realize in actual forms. Darwin thought 
that natural selection told the whole story. 
His theory was that the environment 
selected, because of their survival value, 
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from innumerable, slight, fortuitous varia- 
tions, certain changes and so built them 
into the species and forms that appear. 
The life itself, in the Darwinian doctrine, 
has no more to do with the process and 
results of evolution than just to supply 
multitudinous chance variations and the 
will or impulse to survive. To-day we 
know that natural selection is true, but 
that it is not all the truth. It is a prin- 
ciple of the process, but orthogenesis is 
a principle of it, too, and is even more 
significantly so than is natural selection. 
Orthogenesis, in its logical implications, 
means that as we walk in the garden and 
behold the flower just unfolding, we may 
know that back in the mysterious womb 
of nature there was a fact which was as 
if life said within itself, Behold, I will 
become a lily; that as we look up and see 
the king of birds on the high crag, we 
may know that in the long past it was as 
if life determined within itself, Behold, 
I will become an eagle; that as we con- 
sider the human species, we may know 
that back in unthinkably distant time it 
was as if life conceived within itself: 
Behold, I will become a man. All of 
which, consonant with the emphasis of 
much of the science of to-day, is but re- 
peating again the doctrine religion has 
always declared: In the beginning God 
created the world and all that in it is. 
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The second major determinant in evolu- 
tion is environment. We see this deter- 
minant operative in natural selection, as 
the variations that are unsuited to the 
environment are eliminated, and such 
variations as the environment requires are 
perpetuated and confirmed. Furthermore, 
there is on the part of life itself a native 
tendency to change itself, its forms, in 
response to the demands of enyironment. 
It is an axiom of biology that life has its 
natural, inherent inclination to develop 
according to the needs with which the en- 
vironment presents it. Again, another 
principle making environment determina- 
tive in evolution is the fact that disuse 
means the disappearance of organs and 
the change of form. The fish in subter- 
ranean waters often have no eyes. These 
three principles, then, serve to render en- 
vironment a determinant in the issues of 
the process of evolution: natural selec- 
tion, the tendency of life to fashion or 
develop itself according to external de- 
mands, and the atrophy and disappear- 
ance of organic forms through disuse. 


From this noting of these two deter- 
minants, orthogenesis and environment, it 
appears that there is a mode or way of 
operation in the evolutionary process, the 
mode being that the forms of life are 
determined from within and from without. 
Patterns, inherent in life and looking and 
pressing toward fulfillment, are deter- 
minative, and environment is determina- 
tive, and this dual determination is the 
mode of operation in evolution. A fact I 
would emphasize here as basic to my argu- 
ment is this: In the mode or way of evolu- 
tion in so far as life is determined by 
features of its environment, those features 
are real, not imaginary. In other words, 
aside from orthogenesis, only environing 
actuality determines the development of 
forms and types of life. 

Until we come to man, this rule just 
stated is unquestionably universal. In the 
extra-human realm there are no excep- 
tions to it. It seems to be Nature’s invari- 
able way. Does Nature abandon this prin- 
ciple in the development of man? ‘The 
presumption must be decidedly against 
such an idea: in view of the uniformity 
of Nature and of natural law we must 
not, unless we be forced to do so, think 
that Nature has changed from this prin- 
ciple that only realities of environment 
compose the external determinant of life. 
We know that it is the way of Nature 
to determine life according to external 
reality; we do not know that it is a way 
of Nature to determine life according to 
delusion given an _ external reference. 
Therefore the presumption favors the 
former way, and we must not accept the 
latter way as true until the evidence for 
it is weighty. 

If Nature gives to man a belief that is 
and must be determinative in his develop. 
ment, Nature is developing him through 
that idea. But if that idea be false, then 
Nature is determining life otherwise than 
by facts and reality. However, so far 
as we know, this is not Nature’s way. 
Nature’s way, in all the instances we can 
investigate and try, is to find the deter- 
mination of life, wherein life has external 
determination, in reality, not in such stuff 
as dreams are made of. Therefore, the 
decided presumption is that whatever de- 
terminative belief Nature gives to man 
is true. 

But Nature gives to man a belief in 
the achievability of eternal values, and 
this belief is determinative. By Nature 
man’s mind is such; by Nature he is set 
with that mind in such a world that a 
belief, more or less strongly held, in the 
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individual's ability to attain eternal values 
is almost inevitable. This approach to 
inevitableness is shown by the fact that 
the thought of eternal values is consider- 
ably peesent and determinative in the lives 
of alsost all the human race. The idea 
of eternity has, to large extent, made us 
what we are. Find the typical man’s 
ultimate feeling about the moral impera- 
tive, about right, and you will discover 
a sense that to serve the right involves 
eternal values and that to violate it 
means the loss of them. However skep- 
tical and agnostic a man may be, should 
he in some dark hour contem- 

plate the extreme option, he 
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All this is Nature’s doing; the 
Intelligence of the evolutionary 
process has brought it about. 


Is man’s thought of eternity {From “Prayers,” The Beacon Press. 


a delusion? Then Nature is 
using delusion, not reality, in 
determining and developing life. 
But such a conclusion it is diffi- 
cult and illogical to accept, seeing that 
we know it to be the way of Nature to find 
in facts whatever determination life re- 
ceives from without. 

Suppose the individual has no eternity— 
then what has the Intelligence of the 
cosmic, evolutionary process done? It has 
brought forth a being, king of living 
things upon the planet, and given him, as 
the ultimate thought to live his life by, 
a delusion. .It has given man a mind to 
render him a disciple of truth, and yet 
has doomed him to be forever the victim 
and servant of a lie. If that be true, then 
either the Universe is making sport with 
us, or else it cares not for truth. Is the 
Universe making dupes of us as it renders 
the thought of Eternity haunting and in- 
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escapable in reference to our lives? The 
idea is incredible as we see that the stu- 
pendous process in which the Intelligence 
of the universe is revealed develops and 
determines life, not according to what 
does not actually exist, or what is just 
imaginary, but according to what is real. 
Our lives are molded by eternal values 
because Hternity is our enyironment, is 
our world, is our hope. As we are dis- 
cerning evolutionists in our philosophy 
and interpretation, we shall say with 
Emerson, “All is prospective, and man is 
to live forever.” 


through human personality. 


Samuet M. Croruers. 
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REV. RALPH HE, BAILEY, preacher of 
the Easter sermon, was installed over the 
church in Cambridge, December 3, 1928. 
On that occasion Prof. Francis G. Pea- 
body, in the charge to the minister, spoke 
of the sermon and of prayer, in part as 
follows: ; 

“I have for many years listened to dis- 
tinguished preachers drawn to the Uni- 
versity Chapel from all parts of this 
country, and even from across the sea; 
and I may testify that among the 
least effective discourses there offered 
were those of certain erudite scholars 
who assumed that they were called 
to re-examine the foundations of phi- 
losophy or to cope with the prevailing 
irreligion of academic life. I recall one 
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such guest who began his discourse by an- 
nouncing that he supposed himself to be 
addressing those who had abandoned reli- 
gious faith, and it was not surprising that 
from this starting point he was heard 
with indignation, tempered by smiles. He 
had forgotten how a greater preacher than 
he, addressing the Athenians, who were 
always ready to hear some new thing, ap- 
proached them with cor 3mmate strategy, 
as people exceedingly interested in religion. 
“T charge you, therefore, to think of 
your congregation as human souls, and 
to direct, enrich, and spiritualize your 
preaching by the thought of | 

their cares, their sorrows, their 


your assured and _ confident 
leadership in rational worship. 
Habit and tradition have lost 


Copyright. ] for many of them their anu- 


thority; and if they are here 
in church, it is because, even 
though they may be but half- 
conscious of it, they want their 
diverse experiences interpreted and up- 
lifted by companionship with God. For 
this lift of life through prayer they 
look to you. They set before you their 
hopes and fears, their regrets and re- 
pentances, the thought of those they love, 
and the memory of those they haye lost, 
and, often with ill-defined desire, they 
want to have these meditations and memo- 
ries translated into confidence and peace. 
I charge you, therefore, as you lead us in 
worship here, to overrule our weakness by 
your strength, and our doubts by your 
faith. The center of our worship is not 
your sermon, but our common prayer.” 


We are here to make precedents, not 
to follow them. 


—Henry Campbell Bannerman, 


yo 
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. What Philosophy Has to Say 


About Immortality 


SIDNEY S. ROBINS 
Lombard College 


AM ASKED what philosophy has to say 

on the subject of immortality. It is in- 
teresting that many religious inquirers 
seem to be turning from science to phi- 
losophy with their questions. Perhaps it 
has not escaped their attention that there 
are two pretty distinct philosophies of 
science to-day. 

One view of science is that it is final 
truth. The other view is that science has 
only A limited validity, since it does not 
deal with ultimate reality. When Bert- 
rand Russell says, “Blind to good and evil, 
reckless of destruction, omnipotent matter 
rolls on its relentless way,” he is express- 
ing the former philosophy of science. Of 
course there are somewhat milder expres- 
sions of it. On the other hand, when 
J. B. S. Haldane says, ‘““My suspicion is 
that the universe is not only queerer than 
we suppose, but queerer than we can sup- 
pose. ...I suspect that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of, or can be dreamed of, in any 
philosophy,” he is voicing the other phi- 
losophy of science, the one apparently ac- 
cepted by such scientists as Eddington and 
J. J. Thomson and such a scientist-phi- 
losopher as A. N. Whitehead. 


Only the One-Millionth Part 


To scientists of the first type anything 
that looks like the admission of a final 
mystery about life is a concession to the 
Devil. That is to say, it is a return to 
supernaturalism and the imagination of 
primitive man as yet uncurbed by science. 
To scientists of the second type, there is 
an element of unjustified dogmatism about 
the finalities of their colleagues. They 
find themselves more nearly in agreement 
with Mr. Edison’s statement, that we know 
only the one-millionth part about anything. 

In the field of psychology, in particular, 
there are many scientists of the first type 
at the present day. To them the question 
of immortality is a matter of what they 
eall the “mind-body relation.” Since most 
of them are clear about the dependence of 
the mind upon the body, they clearly re- 
ject the belief in immortality. Of course 
the mind is dependent upon the body. But 
there are other scientists to whom the 
mind-body question, as currently discussed, 
is not final at all. They think we know 
too little about either “mind” or “body” 
to dogmatize. 

Whether this ultimate cleavage of out- 
look originated on the scientific or the 
philosophical side is perhaps not to the 
point.. In any case there are philosophers 
of the present hour whose clear rejection 
of immortality is a logical consequence of 
the basic principles of their metaphysic, 
worked out in harmony with one of the 
two points of view we have described. 
Professor R. W. Sellars’s rejection of im- 
mortality, in his book, “Religion Coming 


of Age,” is in harmony with a pretty com- 
pact and systematic point of view, based 
upon the fundamental notion that the 
causal constructions of science (though, 
to be sure, not those of physics and 
chemistry.) are final. 

Whether it frighten anyone or not, it is 
only honest dealing to say that apparently 
there is no philosopher of note to-day who 
is willing to commit himself in favor of 
personal immortality with the same defi- 
niteness that others use in rejecting it. 
For confident believers and architects of 
heaven, one must turn either to men like 
Canon Streeter, who approach the subject 
from the religious angle or indeed from 
Christian tradition; or perhaps to Sir 
Oliver Lodge, and those who are convinced 
by spiritualistic phenomena. Within the 
field of philosophy, all the advantages of 
clear statement—possibly also some of the 
onus of dogmatism—are on the side of 
negation. But this is not the complete 
story. There are philosophers whose view 
of religion and life leaves room for some 
poetry and ultimate romance. And they 
are less in harmony with the materialism 
expressed by Russell than with the lines 
of Walt Whitman: 


All goes onward and outward, 
lapses ; 
And to die is different from what anybody 


expected, and luckier. 


nothing col- 


Another concession must be made to the 
negative side of the debate: To people ap- 
proaching the whole subject from the phi- 
losophie side, all the very definite or 
picturesque conceptions of immortality 
which have reigned in the past are as 
dead as the dodo. 

The conception of the soul as a spiritual 


substance, capable of first having been a_ 


completely separate reality and then hay- 
ing come into the body, capable of living 
in this present existence without a real 
development, is gone. When philosophers 
or psychologists scoff at the “soul,’’ this 
is what they mean to scoff at—the idea 
that our real personality is not developing 
and forming and changing in this present 
environment. With a soul which has al- 
ways been, instead of a’ personality de- 
veloping on this visible plane from almost 
nothing, they will have nothing to do. It 
is opposed to their leading conception of 
development. They are willing to talk 
about a self, or a character, which is de- 
veloped in the actual struggle of life; but 
not about a soul. 

Any conception of immortality that is 
to be held by the intelligence of men of 
philosophic training must give up a good 
deal of the claim of definiteness and pic- 
tureableness. It must be satisfied to rest 
in the general region of Goethe’s faith, 
that if he worked with all his might, as 
long as it was day, he was laying Nature 
under an obligation to furnish a more 
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adequate theater for his increased powers 
of work. 

One of the past obstacles some have felt 
to belief in immortality lay in the diffi- 
culty of persuading themselves that, in 
any of the current conceptions of it, they 
really desired to be immortal. Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden says that he always loved 
dearly to sing, and that when he was a 
boy he remembers figuring out that the 
heavenly choirs would suit him for just 
about sixty-nine years; after that he 
would want a change of some sort. One 
hundred years, two hundred years, of any 
familiar sort of life, living with ourselves 
and things we would like to forget, un- 
washed by even a trickle of the waters 
of Lethe, probably growing more conserya- 
tive and certainly more saturated with a 
single point of view, would be—shall we 
say, endurable. But a thousand thousand 
years of the same sort of thing is a differ- 
ent prospect. However, who knoweth all 
the meanings in the words, “Ye must be 
born again’? 

Afrad of Mystery 

In the second place, there are some in- 
dications that this same indefiniteness of 
the faith in immortality may help to make 
it ready for a sort of defensive alliance 
with the values of morality, beauty, ro- 
mance, and the rest. The pictures of 
Judgment Day may have done nothing, or 
worse than nothing, for the interests of 
morality. How about that “gleam upon 
the snow,” that “planet in the East,” that 
“Great Adventure,” which Lowes Dickin- 
son identifies with the immortal hope? Is 
this of service to morality, social living, 
and the other higher values? Mr. Dickin- 
son thinks it is. 

It must be recognized that, in the field 
of values, philosophers differ on much the 
same lines as elsewhere. Some, like Pro- 
fessor Sellars, emphasize the reality of the 
adventures of social betterment. They are 
determined to be satisfied with the amount 
of adventure they find in life conceived in 
finite terms. Perhaps the adventure of 
life seems to them purer, less selfish, more 
social, more effective, when interpreted in 
terms of their mundane and prosaic notion 
of the basis of all values. However, these 
honest thinkers would not be found talk- 
ing about “the Great Adventure” of life, 
or capitalizing (literally) any of our 
values. Romance is not one of the prime 
values of life to Professor Sellars. If in 
his presence anyone spoke of a view of 
life as “romantic,” he would regard this 
as a term of opprobrium, whether so 
intended or not. 

In this: attitude he represents one of 
those two philosophies outlined at the be- 
ginning. It is a philosophy which looks 
at all the issues courageously, is honest, 
square-toed, determined to know the worst. 
But it is afraid of mystery as it is of the 
plague. For much the same reasons it is 
afraid of romance. That religion needs 
the help of philosophy, it is well aware. 
That philosophy needs the help of religion, 
of the emotional heats, of the imaginative 
and poetic faculty, of romance—even in 
a minor degree—this it is unwilling to 
coneede. As we said, this philosophy rests 
upon an acceptance of the causal interpre- 
tations of science as final, 
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There is another school, composed not 
of so-called idealists alone. Some of them 
are realists. Their alliance is of degree 
and of tendency. They question the premi- 
ses of the other science or philosophy. 
They all have this much in common, that 
to them romance and mystery are not a 
disease of the mind but are among the 
original values. 

These philosophers are united also in 
feeling the need of some sort of defensive 
alliance between beauty, ethics, romance, 
and philosophic modesty against the 
finality and finiteness of the other phi- 
losophy. Of course it is dangerous to 
think with any interests at stake. For 
that matter, the cemetery is the only safe 
place, anyhow. 

When Professor Whitehead speaks of 
religion as “the ultimate ideal and the 
hopeless quest,” he is certainly resisting 
some of the tendencies of that other com- 
pact philosophy so faithfully presented by 
Professor Sellars. Whitehead does not 
say much about immortality. Men find 
his philosophy, and that of others who 
plow the same scientifically unadvertised 
fields, vague. It is not immortality alone 
that is vague to-day. That philosophy, 
one of two, which resists the familiar 
finalities of science, is certainly vaguer 
than the other philosophy. It is a rising 
or a setting sun? Is its vagueness the 
mists of dawn, or the shadows of night? 
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There is no united word from philosophy 
on this subject. Philosophers differ. But 
there is a second kind of philosophy which 
resists the finality of that which has been 
mostly nurtured upon the physical sciences. 
It keeps more of the romance of life, if 
that be a fault or a virtue. 


The Great Context 


At points even Professor Sellars seems 
to admit that this might be a more satis- 
factory philosophy on the subject of im- 
mortality, if only it were possible for one 
to hold it. To some it is possible to hold 
it upon this subject. Romance, although 
always dangerous, is not a final cause for 
rejecting a philosophy of life. We are 
children of this world. Even romance 
was born here. Our real needs and real 
potentialities have come to us out of the 
one Great Context. Though some of our 
hopes and desires deceive, it yet seems 
unlikely that our real needs and possibili- 
ties are set on a blind trail. It may pos- 
sibly be that we really do not need in- 
definitely continued existence. Let us face 
that! But in so far as we can be sure of 
what are the ultimate values, there seems 
a ground for believing that the Great Con- 
text supports them. The immortality that 
we really need, or should really enjoy, 
some philosophers reason that we shall 
have. 


For the Easter Symbolism 


of a 


Liberating Gospel 


RAYMOND H. PALMER 


HE Easter service presents a difficult 

problem to the Unitarian minister. On 
this Sunday he usually faces the largest 
congregation of the year. The atmosphere 
is charged with traditional Christian at- 
titudes. Mental pictures, and even ma- 
terial representations, of the open graye, 
the risen bodily Christ, and all the other 
symbolism of Christianity, crowd out of 
the mind much of what it has accomplished 
in the realm of rational thought. Taster 
brings a widespread intellectual holiday, 
in which even Unitarians participate, and 
there is a resurgence of emotional yearn- 
ings which the most persistent rationality 
seldom succeeds in uprooting. 

-This is, indeed, enough to cause any 
Unitarian minister a great deal of con- 
cern, if he considers his task, as I do 
mine, to be primarily that of a teacher 
who is trying to redirect the powerful 
stream of human emotions so that it will 
supply energy to modern ideas and not to 
those of pre-scientifie origin. 

It is, of course, apparent to every true 
minister that much tender feeling, good in 
itself, centers around the Paster festival. 
I have the deepest sympathy with these 
feelings and hopes which rise in our souls 
at the Easter season. There always wells 
up in me at this time a longing to immerse 


my own mind in the age-old myths of 
humanity, a desire to let myself return 
into the childhood of the race and to 
re-dream its most poignant aspirations. 

On the other hand, I feel the necessity 
for the most scrupulous honesty, and for 
strict fidelity to the task of diverting the 
emotional current of humanity into chan- 
nels which will enable this ‘current to 
operate in the field of scientific rehabilita- 
tion of the race. As Joseph Conrad has 
somewhere beautifully said, it is these 
emotions which turn the wheels of the 
world. And this tremendous power is still 
flowing over the dam of medieval Christian 
superstitions, turning the lumbering wheels 
of an outworn dogmatie religion. 

It is when Easter comes that we see how 
ineffective our rational preaching has been, 
for, on that day, when the brakes are off 
and the mind is allowed to slip back to 
myth and miracle, our congregations 
double and treble. 

Some ministers try to meet this situation 
by giving the history of the Paster festival, 
relating it to fertility myths, and, by this 
historical method, giving it a humanistic 
interpretation. But let none of us be led 
into believing that the people, in most 
cases, have come out to hear these things. 
They have come mainly in response to a 
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vague urge backward into the realm of 
racial childhood, where the feeling of 
mystery was not checked by the element 
of doubt so conspicuous in modern thought. 

‘Do we not need a baptism of genius in 
our free churches that will enable us to 
solve this trying problem, giving us an 
Easter celebration which will truly repre- 
sent our rational faith in a _ rising 
humanity—a humanity that is ever rolling 
away the stones from graves of supersti- 
tion and idledreams? If I werea sculptor, 
I should try to mold this thought in 
bronze, using for the purpose human 
groups, with all the pathos and all the 
power of the divine spirit written in their 
faces as they worked with spade and test- 
tube, compass and magnifying-glass, rolling 
back the stones from the pathway of 
human progress. Jesus, of course, ought 
to have a central place in such a group, 
but certainly not as a ghost. 

To realize such a development of sym- 
bolism as this in our liberal churches will 
require artists. We must find them—men 
and women so imbued with the new world- 
spirit and so endowed with the genius of 
expression that they will give us master- 
pieces of sculpture, music, drama, and 
poetry which depict the triumphs of the 
free faith. Through these instruments we 
could turn the emotions of the people into 
the channel which science has already dug 
out for us and which is waiting to be filled 
with the mighty stream of human feeling. 

We ought to try and capture the emo- 
tions of the world for a rational religion. 
There is little hope of our doing it by a 
strictly intellectual appeal. Our faith in 
conscious human control over our own 
destinies, even though it be more faith 
than fact, must be symbolized, for it is 
the only religion with which we ean 
challenge the youth of our age. 

People in our churches must be given 
the opportunity to experience the soul- 
swell that is characteristic of and neces- 
sary to all religious experience. This we 
now deny to them unless they can obtain 
it by reverting to antequated hymns, out- 
worn scriptures, and obsolete symbolism. 

Is it too much to expect that our free 
churches can surround the inspired youth 
of our time with such a challenging con- 
ception of a free humanity rising in con- 
tinuous rebirth from age to age that the 
artistic souls among the young will trans- 
late this liberating gospel into a symbolism 
that will replace in time the crumbling 
symbols of the Christian Church? Some 
of us live in this hope. We believe it will 
be realized. After all, our movement is 
only a hundred years old. And America 
herself is not much older. Then let us 
persevere. May this Easter find us giving 
birth to a larger vision of our task as the 
true pioneers of a modern faith, free from 
superstition, full of confidence that it will 
finally capture the world—a faith some 
day to be bodied forth in a new renaissance 
of art telling the story of man’s full 
emancipation. This is the religion which 
we must proclaim in picture, stone, and 
story until it has captured the imagination 
of a world grown weary of worshiping at 
the shrine of magic, 
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An Haster Pageant 
HARRIET B. FAWCETT 
CHARACTERS 


THE PILGRIM 
Dovusr 

THE SOWER 
Horr 


COSTUMES 


The Pilgrim—A straight tunic of heavy white 
material, with sleeves of a softer material 
(serge and satinette make a good com- 
bination), broad belt of some gay color, 
gray stockings with black socks rolled 
around the ankles for shoes. Over this 
he wears a long robe of dark gray, com- 
pletely covering his gay attire. He carries 
a burden on his shoulder—a_ shapeless 
bundle tied up in rough, dark cloth. 


Doubt—A long, full, black robe with long, flow- 
ing sleeves and a pointed hood, showing 
only his face. 


The Sower—Rough brown garments—an old 
brown army sweater with brown trousers 
and spiral leggings give a very good rep- 
resentation of the Millet picture, “The 
Sower.” 


Hope—A straight, sleeveless robe of pink, with 
silver girdle. A square of the dress ma- 
terial (an inexpensive cotton voile is very 
satisfactory) forms the headdress. Tied 
to the head with a silver ribbon, it falls 
in soft folds about the face and shoulders. 


A Ohild with a Butterfly — Daffodil yellow. 


A Girl with a Lily—Soft green. They are 
dressed alike, except for the colors. The 
dresses are made with very short waist, 
round neck, short puffed sleeves, short 
full skirt. White stockings and black 
strap slippers. The butterfly may be 
made of paper, painted in natural colors, 
a little larger than life size, with the 
wings wired. 


A Woman of Galilee—A long robe of peach 
color, with flowing sleeves. Over this is 
draped a brilliant blue tunic, reaching 
almost to the floor. One end of the tunic 
is draped over the head, covering one arm. 


Faith—A long white robe with ‘‘angel” sleeves. 
A long filmy white veil, bound about the 
head with gold ribbon, hangs in straight 
folds down the back. The sleeves are 
edged with gold ribbon, and a girdle of 
gold ribbon, passed about the waist is 
erossed in back and tied loosely in front 
with long ends. If the ends are weighted, 
the effect is better. 


SETTING 


A bare stage, with brown curtains at the 
back. Curtains part in the center, and, when 
drawn, reveal masses of flowers—HDaster lilies, 
pink tulips, and ferns. 


LIGHTS 
At beginning, no house lights; only part of 


pulpit arch lights or overhead lights turned . 


on. Flood lights on floor at either side, con- 
trolled by rheostat, focused on center of cur- 
tain. At end, full-power flood lights, with all 
overhead lights on. All house lights on for 
recessional and hymn. 


TIME 
Time for presentation—about twenty minutes. 


PROCEDURE 


(The stage is barren and quite dark. 
Doubt enters, left, walking backward, 
with arms outstretched, as if to bar 
the way of the Pilgrim, who staggers 
under a heavy burden. After a few 
steps, the Pilgrim pushes Doubt aside 
and goes wearily on. Doubt follows 
him closely.) 


Pilgrim: I am weary—weary of the long 
road, of the steep ascent, of my burden of 
grief. (He puts his burden down, and 


A CHILD WITH A BUTTERFLY 
A GIRL WITH A Liny 

A WoMAN OF GALILEE 
FAItH 


sinks down himself.) Let me rest awhile 
before I must go on. 

Doubt: Why continue so profitless a 
journey? The one you loved is gone, im- 
prisoned forever in the cold tomb. The 
road is hard, and who knows whither it 
leads? 

Pilgrim: Whither?—True, I go alone, 
and the road holds no promise. Yet some- 
thing urges me on. Perhaps the Spring— 

Doubt: There is no Spring. Winter 
covers the earth with her drear mantle, 
even as the earth itself covers your loved 
one. The brooks are bound with ice; all 
the earth is bare. There is not one leaf 
on a tree, not a blade of grass to be seen. 

Pilgrim: Perhaps beyond the hilltop I 
shall find a fairer land. 

Doubt: Why climb the long, hard road, 
only to find that beyond the hilltop it is 
just like this? Come back into the valley, 
where you will find rest and oblivion in 
the darkness. (He starts as if to go back, 
and the Pilgrim wearily rises, takes up 
his burden, and turns as if to follow, tut 
is arrested by the whistle of the Sower 
[Schumann's “Happy Farmer,” or some 
equally cheery refrain, is switable].) 


(The Sower enters, right, whistling 
gayly; he comes almost to center be- 
fore he is interrupted.) 


Pilgrim: What lies beyond the hill, that 
you should be so joyous? 

Sower: Beyond the hill the sun shines 
warm and bright, and there is promise 
of abundant harvest. 

Pilgrim: How can you think of harvest, 
when all the world is dead? 

Sower: My fields are green with the 
wheat I planted when the leaves were be- 
ginning to fall. It has lain under the 
snow all winter, but now the snow is gone, 
and countless tiny blades of new life are 
springing up. 

Pilgrim: But how could you know, when 
everything seemed to be dying, that new 
life would come? 

Sower: It was Hope who taught me to 
see the life of Spring beyond the death 
of Winter. 


(Hope appears at center of curtain. 
At her entrance the light grows a 
little brighter, and Doubt steps for- 
ward as if to intervene. He draws 
back again when she speaks.) 


Sower: You seem weary and uncertain 
of the way. Hope will lead you, as she 
has led so many others. 

Hope: Come, follow me, and I will lead 
you beyond the hills of Despair to a fair 
land of promise. 

Pilgrim: But my feet are weary of this 
hard road, and my back aches with the 
burden of my grief. (He turns toward 
Doubt; who steps forward to meet him.) 
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Hope: I make all roads easy and all 
burdens light. Come! (She lifts his 
burden from his shoulder and sets it down. 
As they start forward, Doubt withdraws 
into the shadow.) 


(Enter Child with Butterfly. 
light increases as she appears. 
Sower steps to one side.) 


Child: Oh, see the lovely, lovely thing! 
(She holds the butterfly on her finger.) 
See how its wings tremble, and how the 
colors glow! 

Pilgrim: Where did you find it? 

Child: Before the snow fell, I found a 
chrysalis—a hard brown thing. I thought 
it was dead, but they told me it was the 
winter cradle of a lovely sleeping spirit. 
So I kept it, and when the sun grew 
warmer, and buds began to swell on the 
trees, the dry shell opened and this beauti- 
ful creature came out into the light. 

Pilgrim: Surely this is radiant life from 
what seemed dead. 

Hope: All about us we find the same 
story told in countless forms. Here is 
another messenger. 


The 
The 


(Enter Girl with Lily. As she en- 
ters, the Vight increases; the Child 
takes position beside Sower.) 


Pilgrim: Another symbol of life. Whence 
comes it? 

Girl: A year ago, when the lily first 
bloomed, I thought I had never seen any- 
thing so beautiful. But soon its fragrance 
was gone, the waxen petals turned brown, 
the leaves withered and fell. Hope told 
me that life still remained in the bulb, 
and, if I cared for it, another blossom 
would come. So I kept the hard, dry 
bulb that had no semblance of life in it. 
I planted it, and gave it water and let 
the sun shine upon it. Soon a green point 
pierced the earth, and leaves came, and 
then buds. To-day when I awoke, the 
fragrance of this glorious flower filled all 
the air. 

Pilgrim: Rest and awakening. Death, 
and then life again. But after all, these 
things—the wheat, the butterfly, the lily— 
are but the natural phenomena of the 
continuance of earthly life. (Here Doubt 
steps forward as if to resume his leader- 
ship.) What of my beloved, who is dead? 
Spring may follow winter, but flowers and 
butterflies bring me no news of her. 

Hope: Yonder comes one who has also 
stood at the tomb of a loved one. She 
can tell you how she conquered grief. 


(Enter the Woman of Galilee. As 
she comes forward, the light grows 
still brighter. The Girl stands be- 
side Hope.) 


Woman: Yes, I saw the tomb sealed 
after the body of our Friend had been 
placed within it, but I came to know that 
the one we loved was really not there. 

Pilgrim: Tell me how you gained such 
knowledge. 

Woman: Never was there such a Friend 
as he who lived among us. For years he 
dwelt in our village, working and playing 
with us, sharing our humble life with its 
joys and sorrows. We loved him, but we 
were not aware that he was a prophet. 

Pilgrim: A prophet? 

(Continued on page 266) 
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An Open Door 


I WE ARE not clear, that is our fault. We do 

not blame the reader. We try to chisel out the 
right word and put it in its proper place in these 
editorials. Our attitude is, The reader is always 
right. It isn’t true, of course, but it is a good rule. 
When, for example, our cotemporary, The Con- 
gregationalist, says THe REGISTER holds that lib- 
eralism consists “primarily of categorical beliefs,” 
thus making us out a dogmatic and orthodox sec- 
tarian, we take it we have been muddy. 

That is not the only criticism. A reader of our 
own household, whose intelligence is amplified by 
a very sensitive nature, says we do not give the 
feeling or convey the idea that our fellowship is 
open to the whole world without any least doc- 
trinal requirement. We ought to make it so plain 
and appealing in our writing that a person of any 
of the other churches would sense a warmth of 
welcome without any restrictions whatever that 
would be irresistible if such a person had the least 
inclination to enter and be one with us. Not only 
should we illustrate the saying, Whosoever will, 
let him come, but that other saying, with a new 
and better meaning, Compel them (by our deep 
spirit of unity) to come in! We ought to stand 
by an open door, and our whole being should be 
eloquent of a place without walls. 

Thus we are fervently addressed, and we accept 
and agree with full accord. 

Let us turn to another question. What are Uni- 
tarian churches? Are they without barriers? 
Does any of them set up a creed? Yes, there are 
some that in spirit if not in letter are orthodox. 
There are humanistic Unitarians who will have 
none of theistic believers; and there are theistic 
Unitarians who revolt from all humanism and 
would never tolerate the preaching of a humanist 
minister in their pulpit, not for a single Sunday. 
Are they good Unitarians? In our judgment, they 
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are not. Why? They set up theological tenets 
like the pales of a spite fence, and keep out those 
who do not agree with them, in precisely the spirit 
of the most orthodox. They are Unitarian Funda- 
mentalists. They violate the cardinal principle of 
our faith. Our hardest editorial task is with this 
kind of Unitarian. In principle they think they 
are true to liberalism, but in practice they are the 
foes of our own household. They are a very small 
minority, but they are! 


What Unitarianism Requires 


OES THIS POSITION with its implication get 
over clearly to the reader? Is THE REGISTER 
understood now in the wider question of hospitality 
to all people? What is it that we do require, when 
all is said? We insist upon liberty; for if there be 
no liberty, how can people who differ in their think- 
ing come to us or we to them? Or how can they 
respect one another spiritually? The one and only 
thing that we have ever demanded as a basis of fel- 
lowship is liberty, for without liberty there can be 
no fellowship when variety of beliefs is involved. 
Of course, it is really not a dogma to insist upon 
liberty. It is a principle. It is inviolable, in our 
judgment, and perfect in its open justice. 

Let us say to our editorial friend, and to the lay- 
man within our fellowship, there must be some 
ground of understanding, and this is it. Inside the 
churches there are all kinds of teachings, all kinds 
of hearers; and if one is not chiefly affected by the 
doctrines implied or plainly expounded, but craves 
most of all fellowship and a certain free spirit, such 
an one will be happy in a Unitarian Church. (And 
in what other churches?) It may be, however, that 
his ideas about religion, that is, the intellectual re- 
quirements of a man’s nature, are such that he can 
be happy only when he hears things to which he can 
assent. In such a case, though our attitude is as 
ever completely open to receive him, will he 
respond ? 

To sum up the whole matter, there is no categor- 
ical theological standard in our churches, but there 
is an almost infinite variety of beliefs among our 
people and ministers. We are not of one mind, but 
of many minds. We believe that one must have a 
theology, that is, a set of beliefs about religion. 
Otherwise one would be stupid and aimless with his 
life. That is an individual matter entirely. He 
believes what he will. But as for prescribing the 
theology for him or for our churches, it is utterly 
impossible for us to do such a thing and continue as 
Unitarians. Is this clear? Does it satisfy? 


A Book Commended 


I DESTRE TO COMMEND for reading, and, 

in some churches, for study classes, Roy Wood 
Sellars’ book, “Religion Coming of Age.” This is 
a heroic endeavor to interpret the religion that now 
is, not the religion that has passed away. Whatever 
one may not accept in it, one thing thrills in this 
work. It is its respectful recognition of all of us 
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as we actually are. Is it not simple truth that most 
of us live a religion very different from the words 
and symbols of the churches? Are not we preachers 
talking most of the time of something half-strange 
that at best is on the perimeter and not at the warm 
center of human lives? Sellars thinks so. He is 
talking in every page about real religion. We take 
a passage almost at random: 


It is human activity [says the author] which alone is 
spiritual. In this regard we must think of it, as we are be- 
ginning to do of mind, as not a thing but a function. Seen 
in this light, it will be quickly realized that it is absurd to 
contrast the spiritual with the physical. The proper opposi- 
tion is with those activities that lie below the level of the 
spiritual. Thus we hardly feel it meaningful to speak of the 
activities of the lobster as spiritual. He may be a vigorous 


lobster active in his pursuit of food and energetic in his. 


powers of reproduction, but we feel that the texture of this 
activity does not deserve to be called spiritual. The spiritual 
emerges when there is intelligence of a fairly high order, a 
sense of right and wrong, and ability to set up standards, a 
drive for creation in art and in social relations, a wealth of 
imagination. 


Static or Dynamic 


HO WANTS a static world? No normally- 
thinking person ; not even the ancient men and 
women, who, their workdays over, sit quietly wait- 
ing in the easy chair. They toiled long and they 
toiled well; for many years their lives were spent 
in the noise and dust of striving and getting. Now 
they are of the older generation and must sit with 
folded hands. But they would be the last to ask 
that all conflict cease. They would not ask it, be- 
cause they know there cannot be a peace worth 
having which is not preceded bv agitation. 
Conflict of opinions, wits, bodies was the only 


thing that got us beyond cuneiform writing, the 


succession of kings, war for conquest, slave-holding, 
duels, and intoxication. Because one man did not 
believe in thinking or acting as another man, we 
may now travel about the world in relative secu- 
rity ; our money is safe at the bank; we do not have 
to surround our towns with towers and battlements. 
Let no one neglect to remind himself that this com- 
fortable world is the outcome of revolutions, over- 
thrown dynasties, and war. 

Conflict has its place in the present order of 
things; and the time is far distant when it will not 
have its place. “The price of life is blood,” said 
Woodrow Wilson. He was right. But conflict 


lends itself to analysis. It may be blind, unreckon- 


ing, urged on by greed; or it may be clear-visioned, 
high, seeking not its own. This last is the kind that 
always has and always will propel the world along 
the upward curve. 

Said that apostle of opposition to the stationary 
and false, William Ellery Channing, “I call that 
mind free which devotes itself faithfully to the un- 
folding of all its powers, which passes the bounds 
of time and death, which hopes to advance forever.” 
Liberal thinking urges the same state of mind to- 
day, for it knows that a moyement which allows 
the self-satisfied, quiescent mood to overtake and 
control it will quickly see the cemetery gates 
closing behind it. 
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Massachusetts’ Book Law 


ANNING books in Boston is an alliteration that 

is fading out of the landscape. ‘The present 
law in Massachusetts which gives opportunity to 
narrow censors, official and unofficial, to condemn 
and suppress a book because in their judgment it 
contains language offensive to morals and decency, 
is going to be amended. The prospect of intelligent 
judgment is bright. The libraries, the booksellers 
and booklovers, and the enlightened moral forces of 
the State, and particularly of Boston, sponsor the 
change and insist a book or other printed thing 
shall be considered as a whole. Not a single pas- 
sage, or several passages which in themselves may 


“not be what they ought to be, but the context, and 


the work in its completeness, with its purpose, 
quality, and .probable effect, shall determine 
whether or not it is a proper book for circulation. 

We thus put in our own untechnical language the 
inwardness of the new measure. Last week the 
legislative committee on legal affairs in the State 
House voted unanimously in favor of the redrafted 
bill, and that means, it is said, the legislators will 
formally pass it. 

Many of our readers in distant parts may not be 
aware of the fact that the present law on the sub- 
ject, by the use of the key word “containing,” per- 
mitted the most drastic and absurd censoring of 
printed language in whatever form it might be, and 
not in books only. The unsatisfactory measure, 
which is Section 28, Chapter 272 of the General 
Laws of Massachusetts, will be amended to read 
that whoever distributes any book, ete.,— 

“containing language which when considered in connection 
with its entire context theme or any component part thereof 
[our italics] is obscene, indecent, or impure or manifestly 
tending to corrupt the morals of youth, or an obscene, in- 
decent or impure print, picture, figure, image or description, 
manifestly tending to corrupt the morals of youth, or whoever 
introduces into a family, school or place of education or buys, 
procures, receives or has in his possession any such book, 
pamphlet, ballad, printed paper, obscene, indecent or impure 
print, picture, figure, image or other thing, either for the 
purpose of sale, exhibition, loan or circulation, or with intent 
to introduce the same into a family, school or place of educa- 
tion, shall be punished by imprisonment for not more than two 
years and by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $1000. 

At present there are more than sixty current 
books which may not be sold in Boston because of 
local interpretation of the law. Elsewhere in the 
State, across the river in Cambridge, for example, 
most of these books are purchasable. The effect 
upon the publication business is a just considera- 
tion, but the real driving power behind the proposed 
amendment is the spiritual principle of freedom of 
speech and of the press. It will require no unusual 
discrimination for a legal officer to decide about a 
book as a whole, and if there should be “liberal” 
construction of the law now and again, even that, 
though not to be commended, is better in the long 
run than restraints imposed upon a community of 
various degrees of culture and ethical standards. 
No law touching morals can be perfect or entirely 
fair. This prospective law is good because it has so 
little of the legalistic about it and is obviously 
aimed to promote manners, morals, and literary 
culture. It will be hailed by the whole country. 
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American Unitarian 
Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Louis C. Cornisu, D.D., President 
Henry H. Fuuuer, Treasurer 


Parker E. Marean, Secretary 


Association’s Board Meeting 


The name of Dr. Nicholas Jozan of Buda- 
pest, Bishop of the Unitarian Churches of 
Hungary, was put in nomination as an 
honorary life member of the American 
Unitarian Association at the meeting of 
the Board of Directors held March 12. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish presented a letter 
from Hon. Morton D. Hull of Chicago ex- 
pressing the appreciation of the trustees 
of Meadville Theological School for the 
use of the Unitarian Building in Boston 
during their campaign. 

Rey. Charles.R. Joy of Lowell, Mass., 
who spent February as a Billings lecturer 
in the Middle West, made his report. His 
five suggestions were received and spread 
upon the records. Mr. Joy recommended : 
(1) More frequent visits to the area of the 
Western Conference by representatives of 
the Association, for the sake of friendly 
contacts and more sympathetic under- 
standing of the Association’s work. (2) 
More publicity for Lombard College, 
through THre Ree@rstTer and through news 
letters from the college to the ministers. 
(3) Investigation of the possibility of work 
among the Icelandic peoples of Chicago, to 
be done, possibly, by Icelandic students at 
Meadville. (4) Investigation of the possi- 
bility of keeping University churches open 
during the sessions of the summer schools, 
with able ministers, which he believed to 
be a good opportunity to scatter seeds of 
liberalism all over the country. (5) More 
diligence on the part of the Recruiting 
Committee in securing able ministers, and 
more care on the part of the Fellowship 
Committee in rejecting those who are not 
able. 


Received from Bequests 


The American Unitarian Association has 
received during the present calendar year 
the following moneys from bequests: from 
the late David A. Gregg of Nashua, N.H., 
$9,500; from the will of Rey. Mary A. 
Safford of Orlando, Fla., for the Unitarian 
Pension Society, on account, $1,250; and 
from the George T. Cruft Estate of Boston, 
a large sum. Since the opening of the 
church year, money has come in for the 
Pension Society from two other legacies: 
those of Mrs. Elizabeth M. Ordway, $1,000, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth I. Lombard of Ply- 
mouth, Mass., $1,000. Among other gifts 
to the Association from similar sources 
received last: autumn were $5,000 be- 
queathed by Dr. John Woodman of New 
York, $38,848 from the will of Levi Boles 
of Boston, and $2,000 for Meadville 
from the legacy of Edgar Huidekoper. 
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Anniversary Week Plans Well Advanced 


With a few changes, the numerous meet- 
ings of Anniversary Week will fall into 
their accustomed places on the week’s 
ealendar. The meetings will open as usual 
with the anniversary sermon in Arlington 
Street Church, Sunday, May 19, to be 
preached this year by Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia. The meetings will 
continue through the week following. 

The American Unitarian Association oc- 
cupies Tuesday, May 21, with its sessions 
in Tremont Temple. An innoyation will 
be the introduction of a public meeting of 
the Young People’s Religious Union in the 
Arlington Street Church, Tuesday evye- 
ning, with several outstanding speakers. 
The annual meeting of the Y. P. R. U. will 
be Friday evening as usual. 

Monday, the principal event will be the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League meeting, and 
Wednesday will be General Alliance day. 
The Ware lecture will be given Wednesday 


evening, in place of the public meeting of 
the Association, and the speaker is to be 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 

A notable guest from overseas will be 
Dr. Gabriel Cziki of Budapest. When the 
Kossuth monument was unveiled in New 
York last March, Bishop Jozan was sent 
over as a delegate from the Senate, and 
Dr. Cziki was appointed by the city of 
Budapest as its representative. Dr. Cziki 
was, however, so engrossed with the im- 
portant work of rebuilding the Mission 
House that he could not be spared from 
Budapest. He is coming for the Anniver- 
sary meetings instead, and will be in 
America from early April until June as an 
international guest, representing the Hun- 
garian Unitarian churches and preaching 


‘to the American churches. He will have 


a place on the Association’s program, 
May 21. 


Rev. Charles R. Joy, Billings Lecturer, Reports 


In making his report to the Board of 
Directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation on his journey as a Billings lecturer 
for the month of February, Rey. Charles 
R. Joy, secretary of the Committee on 
Pulpit Supply, stated that his visit to 
Meadville Theological School was the most 
useful part of his trip. While there, he 
spoke on ministerial ethics and on the 
question of candidating as it concerns the 
graduate seeking a church. He also had 
a series of personal interviews with 
students, which kept him busy several 
days. The students were eager to talk 
with someone in the active ministry who 
was familiar with the East and with the 
customs of the Unitarian Church. 

Mr. Joy preached one Sunday before 
a friendly and interesting congregation in 
the church at Jamestown, N.Y. He visited 
Rey. James B. Ford at Meadville, Pa. At 
Lombard College, Galesburg, Ill., he spoke 
at a chapel service and viewed the plant 
of the college, discussing it' with Acting 
President George G. Davis, and Dr. Sidney 
8S. Robins of the faculty. 

February 6 and 7 he spent at Daven- 
port, Iowa, where he found one of the best 
societies in that section, although it is not 
large. Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer, who has 
an average attendance of seventy at his 
Sunday morning services, reports that 
people in his parish are eager to work 
and, when they join the church, ask him 
what he wishes to have them do. Mr. 
Krolfifer accompanied Mr. Joy to Moline, 
Ill., where he had a glimpse of the ehurch 
under construction. He learned that al- 
ready three of the five stores beneath the 
church have been rented. 

At Cedar Rapids, Iowa, where the church 
came into the fellowship last summer, Mr. 
Joy visited Rey. W. Waldemar Argow, who 
has built up a strong congregation and has 
a large attendance. The membership in- 
cludes many of the leaders in the commu- 


nity. He has developed an unusual and 
beautiful service in his church, which is 
in excellent condition. 

From February 8 to 11, Mr. Joy was at 
Iowa City, Iowa, where he spoke at a 
luncheon meeting Saturday, arranged by 
the University students. Sunday morning 
he occupied the pulpit, and in the evening 
led the discussion at a student meeting. 
February 11 he saw some of the trustees 
at Geneseo, Ill., and inspected the church, 
which is admirably situated and in good 
condition. One day was spent in Urbana, 
llL, where Rey. Edward D. Johnson has 
been doing faithful work since 1921. Mr. 
Joy stopped at Toledo, Ohio, to see Rey. 
and Mrs. George Lawrence Parker, and he 
was in Ann Arbor, Mich., from February 
15 until the evening of February 17. There 
they are attempting to fill the vacancy 
caused by Dr. Robins’s call to the faculty 
of Lombard College. 

Mr. Joy lectured at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
where he was cordially received by Rey. 
William H. Gysan. Mr. Gysan is carrying 
on in that city a distinctive educational 
as well as inspirational work, he reports, 
with weekly courses in psychology, litera- 
ture, and other subjects. 

February 23, Mr. Joy spent at Des 
Moines, Iowa, where he did not see the 
acting minister, Mr. Lothrop, -but ac- 
quainted himself with church conditions 
through the courtesy of some of the trus- 
tees with whom he visited. On February 
24, Mr. Joy preached in Omaha, Neb., 
where he found what he characterized as 
a wholly satisfactory church. The church 
school is small, but the congregation ap- 
proaches 175 in number. He was present 
at the parish meeting at which Rey. Lau- 
rance R. Plank was called to the Omaha 
church, to sueceed Rey. Ralph FE. Bailey. 
Later Mr. Joy spent some time in Lincoln, 
Neb., to which pastorate Rey. Arthur L. 
Weatherly has been called. 
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Unitarianism in the West 


Dr. Berkeley B. Blake reports favorable 
conditions among the churches under his 
supervision in the far Western sections of 
the country, with several interesting 
developments. 

At Fresno, Calif., an experiment in mak- 
ing contacts with the young people of the 
city is being carried out by the Unitarian 
Church, of which Rev. Clarence M. Vick- 
land is the minister. The church is across 
the street from the high school. After the 
matter had been taken up with the school 
authorities and the Y. M. C. A., the parish 
hall was thrown open during the noon 
hour as a place for the high school students 
to eat their lunches and to dance. The 
attendance at these social hours has ex- 
ceeded one hundred. During December 
the average for the month was about 
seventy. Mr. Vickland went to Fresno, 
September 1, and the close contacts he 
has already made in the community are 
indicated by his membership in the male 
chorus, the Exchange Club, the Boyology 
Club, the Commercial Club, and the Boys’ 
Work Council of all the service clubs. 

An important event of the winter in 
Southern California was the meeting of 
the Associate Alliance at Pasadena on 
February 4, where about one hundred 
delegates were present. Dr. Blake ad- 
dressed them, pointing out that while the 
branches showed by their programs a live 
and intelligent interest in literature, music, 
social service, and similar activities, there 
was little to indicate that they were in- 
terested in the real business of the church, 
which, he said, is worship. He urged that 
the Alliances take an active interest in the 
study of the meaning of worship and in 
the finding of new material suitable for the 
expression of the spirit of worship in 
modern terms. 

Dr. HE. Stanton Hodgin, who is supplying 
the pulpit at Los Angeles for a few weeks, 
during the illmess of Rev. E. Burdette 
Backus, compared the relative contribu- 
tions made to the world by those who have 
wielded the sword and by those who have 
driven the looms of industry. Dr. Hodgin 
was the Los Angeles minister from 1908 
to 1920. 

Rey. Theodore C, Abel, who resigned re- 
cently at Hollywood, has commenced a new 
and independent movement called the 
“Hollywood Humanist Society” and the 
Hollywood church is not active now. With 
this exception the Southern California 
churches are doing well, Dr. Blake reports. 

Congregations have been unusually large 
at the Redlands church since the return 
of Rev. George 8. Cooke from his visit to 
Asia Minor in the summer. During a 
series of Sunday evening lectures on 
Spain, the church was filled to overflowing. 
The Long Beach Church gave much time 
and effort to preparation for Dr. West- 
wood’s Mission, and at Santa Monica the 
people are much absorbed in hopes for a 
ehurch building. ; 

Under Major F. L. Carrier’s ministry, 
the Santa Ana Church has taken on new 
life. Major Carrier’s work is necessarily 
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circumscribed by his week-day duties 
as instructor in the Orange High School. 
Major Carrier’s personality is one to which 
the people respond remarkably well, and 
Dr. Blake was impressed by the number of 
older boys and young men in the congre- 
gation. “Santa Ana is to be congratulated 
upon having discovered Major Carrier and 
brought him into the service of the 
church,” Dr. Blake states. 

Dr. Blake gives an account of some of 
the Colorado churches. At Colorado 
Springs, Rev. Hurley Begun has been 
preaching several years. While the con- 
gregation is small, the people are loyal and 
interested. The work of the young people 
is encouraging. Mr. Begun contracted 
tuberculosis during the war, following his 
graduation from the Divinity School at 
Berkeley, and he was compelled by illness 
to go to Colorado. Dr. Blake states that 
he has won his fight for health. 

At Fort Collins, Colo., various efforts 
have been made to unite the Unitarian and 
Congregational churches into a United 
Liberal Church. At meetings held in 
January, the Congregationalists voted for 
union, but the Unitarians felt that they 
were not ready to take the step. 

At Denver the church and its activities 
are in a healthy condition. Congregations 
are large and a growing budget is being 
met cheerfully by the friends and members 
of the church. Dr. Blake gives Rev. 
George Gilmour and Mrs. Gilmour credit 
for the splendid growth in the church 
under Mr. Gilmour’s ministry. Dr. Blake 
preached in Denver, January 20, and at- 
tended a luncheon served by the Women’s 
Alliance for the Laymen’s League chapter, 
where they went over together the 
problems of the chapter. 

In Salt Lake City, the church is in a 
wholesome condition. As an example of 
what he describes as the “antithetic forms 
of entertainment provided for. a visitor at 
Salt Lake City, he attended a supper and 
dance given by the Laymen’s League for 
its ladies’ night, with an address by a 
former minister of the United States to 
Siam, and spent the afternoon before this 
function with a group of laymen hunting 
jack rabbits in the snow-covered fields and 
gullies outside the city.” Rev. Frank L. 
Hunt, the minister, was more than equal 
to the demands of the occasion, Dr. 
Blake says. 

Recently Dr. Blake has made addresses 
in Oakland and Berkeley, Calif., and 
served on a committee in connection with 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Pacific 
School for the Ministry, where he con- 
ducted the morning chapel service. 

The Big C Society of the University of 
California has initiated Dr. Blake into 
membership. This society is composed of 
students and alumni of the University who 
have represented it in athletic competi- 
tions with colleges making up the Pacific 
Coast Conference. Dr. Blake graduated 
in 1911 and was a member of the Cali- 
fornia crews of that year. It was a Cali- 
fornia varsity crew that won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic games in 
Amsterdam last spring. 


Personals 


The Unitarian Society in Germantown, 
Pa., is to hear a few ministers who are 
not candidates during the coming few 
weeks. Dr. Louis C. Cornish is to be in 
the pulpit Easter Sunday. Rev. Roger 8. 
Forbes recently resigned at Germantown 
after a pastorate of twelve years. 


Rey. Frank HE. Smith was installed as 
minister of the Pittsburgh, Pa., church, 
Sunday, March 24. The installation ad- 
dress was given by Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
president-elect and acting president of 
Meadville Theological School, representing 
the American Unitarian Association. Mr. 
Smith was called to Ann Arbor, but de- 
clined the call in order to accept a call ‘to 
sueceed Dr. L. Walter Mason, whose asso- 
ciate he has been for the past two years. 


Rey. Paul L. Muder was installed March 
19 as minister of the Unitarian Church at 
Medfield, Mass. His father, Rev. Milton 
BH. Muder, took part in the service. Rev. 
Charles R. Joy preached the sermon, and 
Dr. George F. Patterson represented the 
Association. 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish preached Sunday, 
March 17, at the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Rochester, N.Y., church. Rey. 
Robert P. Doremus of Gloucester, Mass., 
who was brought up in the Rochester 
church and is still a member, went to 
Rochester for the celebration. 


Rey. Stephen G. Palmer has been called 
to All Souls Unitarian Church in Windsor, 
Vt. 


Donald G. Lothrop is supplying the pul- 
pit in the Des Moines, Iowa, church until 
summer. 


Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly has left Iowa 
City to become minister of All Souls 
Church, Lincoln, Neb. 


Rev. John H. Hershey, recently of 
Geneseo, Ill., has accepted a call to the 
Clifton Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky. 


Dr. William I. Lawrance is concluding 
his pastorate in San Jose, Calif., and plans 
to return to the East shortly after Easter. 


Rey. Marguerite V. Pohek was ordained 
and installed as minister in the First 
Parish Church in Tyngsboro, Mass., Sun- 
day evening, March 17. Dr. George F. 
Patterson gave the recommendation of the 
Fellowship Committee. Dr. William W. 
Fenn, Bussey Professor of Theology at the 
Theological School in Harvard, preached 
thesermon. Rey. Charles R. Joy, made the 
prayer of ordination. The invocation was 
by Dr. Lorenzo D. Case of Lowell, Mass. ; 
the welcome to the conference by Rev. 
Otto Lyding of Nashua, N.H.; welcome to 
the community, Rev. Mr. Thomas of the 
Evangelical Church; charge to the min- 
ister, Rev. W. W. Locke of Lawrence, 
Mass.; charge to the congregation, Rev. 
William Channing Brown, Littleton, Mass. 
Miss Pohek will soon receive her Ph.D. 
from Cornell University. 


Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon, professor at 
Meadville Theological School, is author of 
a new book, “Frankness in Religion,” 
which has been off the press only a few 
weeks, 
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General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Carourne S. AtHertOoN, President 
Miss Berroa LanGMaAIp, Secretary 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 


Meetings in April 


April 1, 10.80 a.m., Monday Conference, 
Hale Chapel, 64 Marlborough Street 
(corner Berkeley Street), Boston, Mass. 
Presiding Officer, Mrs. E. B. Phetteplace. 
Speaker, Mrs. Graham P. Spencer. Sub- 
ject, “Enlisting the Children.” 

April 5 (Friday), 10.30 a.m., Cheerful 
Letter Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

April 11 (Thursday), 10.30 a.m., New 
England Associate Alliance, Taunton, Mass. 
Speakers, Mrs. Harry A. Stevens, Miss 
Sara Comins, Rev. Ralph FH. Bailey, and 
Rey. Otto Lyding. 

April 26 (Friday), 11 a.m., Post Office 
Mission Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Speaker, Miss Lucy 
Lowell. Subject, “Work of the Fellowship 
Committee.” 


May Meetings 


The annual business meeting of the Gen- 
eral Alliance will be held in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass., Wednesday, May 
22, at 10 a.m. Election of officers will be 
followed by reports from the officers. At 
the afternoon session at 2.30 pP.M., ad- 
dresses will be given by prominent 
ministers. 

Will branches choose delegates in ac- 
eordance with the by-laws, one for every 
thirty members? Credential cards will be 
mailed in April. If in any case the 
number of credentials, which is based on 
figures in the present Manual, is not in 
keeping with the actual membership, word 
should be sent at once to the General 
Alliance, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Alliance Week at Star Island 


The Program Committee for Alliance 
Week at Star Island next July 20 to 27 
is composed of the following members: 
Mrs. Caroline 8S. Atherton, Mrs. Charles E. 
St. John, Mrs. John M. Raymond of Salem, 
Mass., Miss Clara BE. Billings, and Miss 
Helen F. Choate of the Evening Alliance 
of Greater Boston; Miss Frances Wood of 
Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Alma C. Burleson of 
Los Angeles, Calif., and Miss Mary F. Gill 
of Milton, Mass., chairman. The commit- 
tee is particularly eager this year to have 
as many Evening Groups as possible rep- 
resented. When applying, will all such 
members kindly mention the fact that they 
are Evening Alliance delegates? The pro- 
gram is well under way, and it is hoped 
that next month the names of speakers 
and other details may be announced. 
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By Their Works Ye Shall Know Them 


Reports from the chairman of Social 
Service Committees in the Alliance 
branches throughout the United States 
show definitely that Alliance members 
have found many effective ways of “Put- 
ting Religion to Work.” It is evident that 
our members are spending the spiritual 
energy generated in the “power-house” of 
our liberal faith in the highest forms of 
community service and living “the Brother- 
hood of Man and the Leadership of Jesus.” 

A self-survey of social endeavor has re- 
cently been reported to the General Alli- 
ance Committee on Social Service. The 
survey was conducted in this way. Bach 
member of the Alliance was asked by the 
Social Service Committee in her own 
branch to name the organizations for civic 
or social betterment with which she was 
connected. Later, at a regular meeting; 
each member explained to her fellow-mem- 
bers the work of the organization with 
which she was associated. The result was 
that the whole group received a complete 
picture of the field of service of the local 
Alliance and the General Committee was 
able to visualize the work done in relation 
to the whole picture. The unity of purpose 
in the hearts and aspirations of Alliance 
members the country over is revealing and 
impressive. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., lists the interest 
of its members as follows: Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Girl Scout Council Commu- 
nity Chest, Garden Club, West Side Im- 
provement Club, Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Indian Defense Committee, 
Needle Work Guild, and so on. In addi- 
tion, this branch reports that the Social 
Service Committee gives a party every 


The Work of Dr. 


Those who have visited Prague in the 
last few years are convinced that the lib- 
eral movement there is more wonderful 
than any in the world to-day. No other 
group has accomplished so much in so 
short a time. Vhe Liberal Religious Fel- 
lowship (the latter word implies “Brother- 
hood,” a time-honored church name in 
Bohemia, now a part of Czechoslovakia ) 
was organized April 9, 1922, by Dr. and 
Mrs. Capek, and a remarkably fine group 
of people responded to Dr. Capek’s mes- 
sage. To-day Dr. Capek has the largest 
congregation of any church in Prague, not 
excepting the Catholic Church. He is 
preaching to four thousand people every 
week, with two services on Sunday; one 
on Tuesday night throughout the year; 
and he or an assistant carries the message 
to six places outside of Prague. Besides, 
there is a splendid Sunday-school with 
teachers from the public schools or Uni- 
versity, who have instructions each week 
from Dr. Capek. There is a fine group of 
women organized into an Alliance by Mrs. 
Capek, a group of young mothers whom 
she teaches, a group of young people, and 
a group who work like deaconesses among 
the poor. The officers of the church 
are men of exceptional ability in the city, 
and the devotion of the church people to 


year to the foreigners in the night class in 
the Americanization School. Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., reports members on the National 
Board of the Parent-Teacher Association, 
Member Congressional Committee of 
Women Peace Union, Director Peace De- 
partment of the Niagara County Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Director on 
Board of Protestant Home for Unprotected 
Children and the Memorial Hospital. Mas- 
sachusetts branch reports show members 
serving on the boards of Child Helping 
Organization, Protective Societies, District 
Nursing, Red Cross, Animal Rescue Hos- 
pitals, and Settlements. No field of service 
is unrepresented. 

What does all this mean? It means that 
Alliance women survey the field of social 
service and choose to render service in 
accord with their ability and inclination. 
It also furnishes a basis for study to know 
whether or not the needs of the community 
are being met adequately. It is bound to 
lead to improvement in methods of dealing 
with human problems, because each en- 
deavor is seen in relation to the whole 
need. That Social Service Committee is 
functioning best which is planning its work 
not only to meet a social need in the com- 
munity but is recognizing that in each 
member there is latent spiritual and prac- 
tical strength which, directed intelligently, 
can help make the world a better place to 
live in. While we find our women work- 
ing so extensively in the various organiza- 
tions, we also find a dangerous complacency 
that all is well and that no further effort 
is necessary. This year our earnest hope 
is that “we may work more nearly as 
we pray.” 


and Mrs. Capek 


the best interests of the organization is 
worthy of note. 

There is an unusually fine Unitarian 
Book Room opening from one of the main 
streets of the city, and large quantities of 
books and pamphlets are carried by hand 
to the halls for each meeting. Dr. Capek 
takes from his own small salary to print 
some of this literature, and the people pay 
for it; none is given away. Every two 
weeks a chureh paper or small magazine 
is printed and sold to the members of the 
congregation and others. The church has 
one of the few Government permits (not 
easily obtained) to do printing and has its 
own printing press. 

The people pay as they enter the halls 
where the services are held—one crown 
(a little over three cents) on week days, 
and two on Sundays, though no one is 
excluded who cannot put his coin into the 
basket on the table. These sums pay the 
hall rent and amount to considerable, with 
the carfare, for each family. Besides, 
they contribute to church expenses. The 
people are mainly of the professional class, 
with small incomes. : 

The $600 appeal to the branches for 
Czechoslovakia just pays the salary of an 
assistant, who edits the paper, conducts 
out-of-town services, and is a real help in 
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many ways: 
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It is most important that 
this sum, as well as the balance of the 
other appeals, be filled before May 1. 

We could do much more to help in this 
great work if Alliance members really 
understood this remarkable opportunity 
and gave money for the many needs—the 
office requirements of such a great con- 
stituency, the Post Office Mission work, 
and especially, during the coming year, for 


the furnishings of the halls and church 


rooms in the headquarters to be rebuilt at 
Karlova 8 for a permanent meeting place. 
The many friends of Dr. and Mrs. Capek 
in this country will surely wish to have 
a share in this great work and make 
special gifts to show their appreciation of 
the unstinted devotion of these two great 
leaders. 


College Centers News 


Two student conferences have been held 
this year under the auspices of the Joint 
Student Committee of the denomination 
and supported by the Alliance, the League, 
the American Unitarian Association, the 
Ministerial Union, and the Young People’s 
Religious Union. 

In the beautiful Watchung Mountains 
at Northover Camp, Boundbrook, N.J., in 
late October, about twenty-five students 
from the Metropolitan New York and New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania districts gathered 
to discuss “The Modern Family.” Prof. 
Harry Overstreet, head of the Philosophy 
Department of the College of the City of 
New York, and Mrs. Valeria Parker of the 
American Social Hygiene Association were 
the speakers, and Rev. Edwin Fairley was 
the conference preacher. Discussion of 
“Courtship and Marriage,’ and of the 
“Future of the Family” brought out the 
fact that the students were ready to dis- 
cuss any subject which might throw light 
on our present social problems, but were 
not ready to indorse any and every untried 
new idea. All who attended the conference 
were enthusiastic about it and desirous of 
another. A service of worship especially 
arranged for the subject of the meetings 
was led by two of the delegates. The com- 
mittee in charge was Rey. Kenneth ©. 
Walker, Rey. Alson H. Robinson, and 
Albert Pleydell. 

In February at Peterboro, N.H., was held 
the second annual New England Intercol- 
legiate Conference. Forty persons, includ- 
ing students and speakers from twelve 
New England colleges, discussed “Our Re- 


‘sponsibility Toward Ourselves” in our at- 


titude toward our work, our leisure, our 
environment, and the purpose of our living. 

Dr. Harold B. B. Speight of Dartmouth, 
Department of Biography; Everett M. 
Baker, worker with students at Mt. Ver- 
non Church, Boston; William Roger 
Greeley, architect ; Percy Gardner, lawyer, 
and Rey. Robert Raible were the speakers. 
The discussions were most worth while. 
The committee in charge were Rey. J. 
Harry Hooper, Coburn Wheeler of Har- 
vard, and Sara Comins. A representative 
from each of thirty-two New England Col- 
leges made up the Advisory Committee. 

It is quite probable that similar student 
conferences will be held in other parts of 
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the country. It isa valuable thing to bring 
together under Unitarian auspices even a 
small group of liberal students—to talk 
over the things which are nearest their 
lives. Two elements necessary to a suc- 
cessful conference are congeniality and 
friendship among the members and a 
theme in which students are interested. 
Since each conference gives rise to a re- 
quest for another, the future holds much 
opportunity in student work. 


Valuable Books for 


Schools and Libraries 


Alliance branches can help superintend- 
ents of schools and librarians of public 
libraries in their respective communities 
by calling their attention to those books 
published by The Beacon Press which are 
undenominational in character and which 
should be available to young people. Three 
volumes most particularly appropriate are 
“Great Companions,’ by Robert French 
Leavens—an anthology of prose and verse 
gathered from all recorded time, on man’s 
relation to nature, to mankind, and to 
God; “Charles W. Eliot’s Talks to Parents 
and Young People,’ by Hdward H. Cotton— 
a valuable collection of fifteen papers 
which will help to ,establish right rela- 
tions in the home; ‘‘One Thousand Sayings 
of History,” by Walter Fogg—famous quo- 
tations drawn from all races and ages, 
presented as pictures in prose, enriched 
with biographical and historical notes and 
stimulating comments which reveal the 
circumstances under which they originated. 


Executive Board Meeting 


The March meeting of the Executive 
Board of the General Alliance was held 
in the Fifield Room, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Friday, March 8. Mrs. 
Caroline S. Atherton presided and there 
were present thirty-two board and com- 
mittee members; also, by invitation, three 
branch presidents: Mrs. Charles A. Boyce, 
Second Unitarian Society, Brookline, 
Mass., Mrs. Harold K. Merrow, Hyde Park, 
Mass., and Mrs. Sarah B. Schalenbach, 
Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass. An ad- 
ditional guest was Miss Sara Comins, 
Executive Secretary of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. 

The following names have been placed 
In Memoriam by Alliance branches: Miss 
C. Louise Smith, by San Francisco, Calif. ; 
Mrs. Madeleine B. Comstock, by First 
Parish, Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. Julia Willis 
Taylor, by Lexington, Mass.; Miss Susan 
A. Starbuck, by Nantucket, Mass.; Mrs. 
James A. Kinghorn, by First Church, 
Providence, R.I.; Mrs. Charles de Berard 
Mills, Syracuse, N.Y.; Mrs. Sigrid M. 
Jeldness, Spokane, Wash. 

The Treasurer urged the importance of 
increasing the number of life members and 
of adding to the In Memoriam fund. The 
interest received from these two perma- 
nent funds is a source of income which 
ean be relied upon for general expenses. 

The President reported speaking engage- 
ments at Jamaica Plain, Mass., Ruther- 
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ford, N.J., Philadelphia, Pa., Wilmington, 
Del., and Baltimore, Md. She also at- 
tended a Sunday evening service of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship. Mrs. Atherton 
spoke with enthusiasm of the Fellowship 
and the work being done under the in- 
spiring leadership of Mr. Leon R. Land. 
The Sunday-school is steadily growing. 

The Field Secretary who is filling en- 
gagements away from Boston reported by 
letter visits at Vancouver, B.C., Belling- 
ham, Seattle, and Spokane, Wash., Eugene, 
Portland, and Salem, Ore. At several of 
the places she occupied the pulpit as well 
as addressing the Alliance branch. At 
Seattle she was a guest at the dinner of 
the Laymen’s League. 

At the request of the Committee on Col- 
lege Centers, Miss Sara Comins spoke of 
the second annual Inter-Collegiate Con- 
ference for New England which was held 
by the Young People’s Religious Union at 
Peterboro, N.H., in February. A number 
of colleges were represented. Although 
the attendance was not large, it seemed 
well worth while and will, the Committee 
hopes, serve as a nucleus for larger 
conferences in the future. 

Mrs. Atherton referred to the recent 
death of Mrs. Hdward L. Osgood, a woman 
of “rare ability and enthusiasm.” Mrs. 
Osgood was for many’years active in the 
work of the Post Office Mission and during 
several years served as the chairman of 
the central Post Office Mission Committee. 

The report of the Committee on Junior 
Alliances was encouraging. There is a 
gratifying demand for the new pin. The 
members of the Junior branch in Portland, 
Maine, are to give a pageant of “Familiar 
Hymns” as a means of raising money for 
their work. 

Two resignations were received with re- 
gret, that of Miss Emily L. Bullitt as a 
member of the Social Service Committee 
and of Mrs. Henry H. Saunderson as 
chairman of the Tercentenary Committee. 

Excellent reports were received from 
branches in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, also from 
five Massachusetts branches. 


Manual Blanks 


Branches will please note a change in 
the branch secretaries April 1 and the Gen- 
The Manual Committee will send them to 
the branch secretaries April 1 and the Gen- 
eral Treasurer will send them to branch 
treasurers May 1. Please report at once to 
the Manual Committee, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., any failure to receive. 


Appeals 
Denominational 
Lombard Scholarship ...........20.% $145.50 
PREC SCHOO Ceca ede ccs avec ne 193.50 
Proctor ACAGCIAy <6. ciiesieleiwin wie oe vivid 117.00 
Recruiting the Ministry ........... 143.00 
Department Work 
International Committee 
CZechoslovakia. 0... dwins +> wcene cise 289,50 
Hungary As h 
ENGI Seidl ses 
REN they 2 era ears a sie aie 


Mme. Loyson (unlimited) 
Southern Work 
Current DPxpenses 
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—Bookland 


Welcome, Friend 


Now and again, there reaches our desk a book whose contents bring us 
such pleasure as comes from an unexpected meeting with an old friend. For 
the moment, the horizons of our minds are pushed back, “the winter is 
over and past, the time of the singing of birds has come.” Such a volume 
is Emma Endicott Marean’s book of verses, Now and Then, which has just 
appeared. To many readers of THE CurisTiAN Rucistur, Mrs. Marean’s 
name is by no means unknown. They remember her for her long associa- 
tion with the paper, as assistant editor and editor, as well as for the 
admirable reports of the Isles of Shoals meetings which, for many years, 
she contributed to the columns of this paper and of the Boston Transcript. 
She has now brought together between covers a sheaf of poems, written for 
various occasions, which reveal a personality of rare charm and deep 
spiritual cultivation. Some of them are witty, some seriously religious. 
The collection includes a few hymns well worthy of finding their way into 
the hymn-books of liberal Christianity. Here also will be found the poem 
on The Isles of Shoals read by the author at the anniversary in 1905. Mrs. 
Marean has done well to add various humorous verses written for family 
occasions, or as tributes to this or that friend. There is a poem addressed 
to Rev. George Batchelor, when he was controlling the destinies of this 
journal; another which gayly sings the praises of George H. Ellis, our old 
friend and benefactor, a poem whose playfulness cloaks a world of solemn 
truth. Altogether, we are glad that Mrs. Marean has been moved to print 
these verses. Her book will help to convey something of a gifted and 
charming personality to those so unfortunate as to lack the privilege of 
her personal acquaintance. Something of its flavor may be gathered from 
the lines which close the sonnet called Choice: 


Take back the gift of peace! I claim the smart 
And ache of passion for a vision high! 
Make me Thy instrument, and justify 
This longing once Thy message to impart! 
Awake one song to stir a hero’s heart, 
Then let the tense strings break, the musie die! 
A.R. H. 


The Marriage Maze ing a Wife, The Other Woman, Groiving 

RODERICG ure: Apart, and Keeping Together. Modern 

; 5 Marriage is not committed to any particu- 

MaRRIAGE IN THE MODERN MANNER. By Ira jay creed except that individuals can 

8. Wile and Mary Day Winn. New York: The through marriage experience win the 

Conrity: COMEINT ete: greatest amount of happiness, and that 
THe CHANGING FAMILY. By George Walter : 

Fiske. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.28, any, force which tends to break up the 

marriage relationship is in itself both in- 


_ Judging by the volume of books and ar- giviqually and socially damaging. The 
ticles dealing with the subject, apparently Q.necial value of the book lies in its sug- 


the modern family is not only a center of 
attention, but is in a very bad way. These 
two books are alike only in that they deal 
with the same subject. Marriage in the 
Modern Manner is written from the point 
of view of the psychiatrist who is attempt- 
ing on the basis of professional experience 
to give sound, practical advice both to the 
love-lorn and the love-worn. The Chang- 
ing Family is not what the title leads one 
to expect. It is really an attempt to look 
at the ills of modern family life and to 
propose a cure for them along good old- 
fashioned lines of evangelical religion. As 
might be expected, the author of the second 
book is a theologian. In The Modern 
Manner there is little that is new, but the 
authors do face practical problems in a 
practical way; and they do what most 
scientists apparently find impossible—that 
is, use a vocabulary understandable to lay- 
men. The chapter titles are in themselves 
intriguing; for instance, Why Marry, Hold- 


gestions both to young peaple seeking a 
mate, and to older people facing the diffi- 
culties which marriage inevitably brings. 
There is no blinking the fact that even the 
happiest marriages have their problems, 
and there is no exaltation of the fine fury 
of romantic love; in fact, the authors tend 
to discount this particular literary ebulli- 
tion. While they do not attempt to go 
into intimate physiological detail, there is 
considerable sound advice in regard to sex 
physiology and psychology; yet the spe- 
cially valuable part of the book is in its 
social content. There is, for example, 
plenty of good sense in the chapter on Jn- 
Laws, and the advice in regard to attitudes 
of married people toward one another is 
excellent. In the concluding chapter, the 
authors quote a poem of Kahlil Gibran 
which might well be committed to memory 
by all married people, especially its con- 
cluding stanza: 
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Give your hearts, but not into each other’s 
keeping ; 

For only the hand of Life can contain your 
hearts. 

And stand together yet not too near together; 

For the pillars of the temple stand apart, 

And the oak tree and the cypress grow not 
in each other’s shadow. 


The content of The Changing Family is 
better indicated by its subtitle: Social and 
Religious Aspects of the Modern Family. 
The author should have added, “with es- 
pecial emphasis on the religious.” The 
book is a desperate attempt on the part of 
a modernistie theologian to be also modern 
in his sociology, and then to end up on a 
grand crescendo exalting the good old 
family Bible, and explaining that, after 
all, Jesus of Nazareth really solved all the 
problems of modern family life two thou- 
sand years ago and all that we have to do 
is to follow his advice. The author tells 
us that “where the Christ spirit has won 
its victory over selfish individualism, where 
self-control has conquered lust, where love 
and religion have provided strong motives 
for home loyalty—there is no longer a 
family problem. The thoroughly Christian 
home has solved it. Gradually such homes 
are producing a better race, a race with 
the ideals of Jesus and the motive power 
of religion, which is the only power strong 
enough to make these high ideals actual, 
and incarnate them in life.’ Here and 
there, there is a distinct glimpse of the 
fact that the problems of modern family 
life are not all religious, as, for example, 
the treatment of the apartment-house 
home, and the author is distinctly modern 
in his emphasis on the inevitability of 
woman’s newer economic and social posi- 
tion; but even here he fails to perceive all 
the difficulties and ends up an apparently 
intelligent chapter with the statement, 
“Woman has most at stake in the family, 
has always been its chief defender, and 
will not fail it now.’ This may be true; 
but the evidence to prove it has not yet 
been adduced. The author is disturbed 
because “religion is an anachronism” in 
many modern homes. This is true; but is 
not the fault quite as much that of a reli- 
gion which refuses to be guided by any 
Science or psychology later than of the 
New Testament, as it is that of the home? 
To the reviewer it seems that this book 
displays the worst faults of modernistic 
theology, which Tur Reeister frequently 
comments upon. There is a genuine at- 
tempt to deal with a social problem intel- 
ligently ; but when it comes to facing the 
whole situation in the light of practical 
conditions and of modern science, the theo- 
logian shies from the facts and seeks con- 
solation and a solution alike in a thoroughly 
out-of-date theological conception. 

Marriage in the Modern Manner at least 
faces the facts. The Changing Family 
faces them by fits and starts, and then 
solves the problems they present by a plea 
for a family life based on a belief that 
the restoration of “the neglected altar in 
a corner shrine . . . making holy all work 
and play, laughter and tears, mutual sacri- 
fice and inexpressible joys” will in turn 
restore the beautiful family life which the 
author conceives to have existed in some 
earlier period of history. If family problems 
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can be solved by fine-sounding words 
and incantations, then Professor Fiske has 
solved them. If they can be met only on 
the basis of experience and practical help, 
based on scientific knowledge, one ought 
to turn to Marriage in the Modern Manner. 


Lonely Americans 

LonpLty AMERICANS. By Rollo W. Brown. 
New York: Coward-McCann, Inc. $3.50. 

Why lonely? Mr. Brown makes this 
clear by the quotation on his title-page, 
“Tt isolates one anywhere to think beyond 
a certain point.” The lonely Americans 
are Charles William Eliot, James McNeill 
Whistler, Edward MacDowell, George Bel- 
lows, Charles Eliot Norton, Raphael Pum- 
pelly, Emily Dickinson, and Abraham Lin- 
coln. There is a picture of each one, and 
each is subjected to a new valuation. Mr. 
Brown does not belong to the school of 
biographers which chooses victims and not 
subjects ; and though he is not blind to the 
faults of his heroes, he gives us an ap- 
preciation of them as he sees them. There 
is no attempt at the encyclopsedia article 
style of writing, and yet there is no lack 
of illustrative anecdote and incident. This 
is almost perfect. Joseph Pennell had 
said, “George Bellows would have made a 
better painting of Edith Cavell if he had 
been on the spot and seen with his own 
eyes. He was not there, certainly.” To 
which Bellows replied: “No, I was not 
present at the execution of Edith Cavell. 
I had just as good a chance to get a ticket 
as Leonardo had to get one for the Last 
Supper.” The style leaves little to be de- 
sired. It is pungent, virile, and full of 
significant words. But the author does 
not clutter up his pages with technical 
words. One does not recall a single “gen- 
etic,’ and “psychology” is conspicuous in 
being absent in the flesh but present in 
the spirit. The only fly in the ointment, 
for this reviewer, is the too frequent “now” 
at the beginning of a sentence. 

The book is so readable that the re- 
viewer finished it at almost one sitting. 
Some of these people he had never heard 
of before, some of them were old friends; 
but after reading this book he thought he 
knew something significant about each of 
them. When Hmily Dickinson died, he 
was living in Amherst, but he had never 
set eyes on the recluse. He remembers 
writing, however, for the local paper, an 
account of the funeral, one feature of 
which has remained in memory. No 
hearse was used to take the body to the 
grave, but loving hands bore the casket 
to the grave across the fields without com- 
ing out upon the public road. Mr. Brown 
makes much of Emily Dickinson’s retir- 
ing from the world, but he thinks she 
gained more than she lost. She put aside 
the ordinary, but gained the _ ideal. 
“Where would she have found anything 
more to be cherished than the integrity 
of spirit that sprang from the uncompli- 
cated memory of the experience, the even- 
tempered contemplation of what a more 
friendly fate might have brought to her?” 
George Bellows was a painter from the 
West. He had been a football man in 
college who turned to painting with the 
same untrammeled heartiness he had used 
to make a touchdown. He “believed that 
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an artist should celebrate all life, whether 
beautiful or not, that reveais significance,” 
and he rose rapidly to a high place among 
our painters, only to be cut off at forty- 
two by appendicitis. Raphael Pumpelly 
was both poet and geologist. He was a 
poet in that he dreamed dreams and saw 
visions, and then went out into the world 
to realize them. Wdward MacDowell gave 
his life to make music respected in 
America, and succeeded, but at the cost 
of brain and life. He died a martyr, and 
the men who lit the fires which burned 
him were the trustees of the university 
where he attempted great things. Charles 
Eliot Norton, called a_ self-indulgent 
apostle, is nevertheless shown to be the 
meditator between the cultural life of 
England and America, the friend of stu- 
dent and nun in Cambridge, and the 
apostle of sweetness and light and truth 
in architecture and art in the dark 
days of the closing nineteenth century. 
Whistler’s enigma is as near solution at 
Mr. Brown’s hands as it is likely to be. 
This strange compound of egotism and 
genius died at sixty-nine, but if he could 
have lived until now he would have seen 
“the eminence to which his countrymen 
have tardily assigned him.” “He was 
ferment,” and, though he founded no 
school, he started healthy discussions 
which have been fruitful in the develop- 
ment of painting. 

It is hard to say anything new about 
Eliot and Lincoln, but Mr. Brown suc- 
ceeds. We have here some choice new 
anecdotes of HEliot—read them and see 
how choice they are. There is, too, an ap- 
preciation of his qualities as a combatant. 
He refused “to turn aside to enjoy the 
transient satisfaction of putting his ad- 
versaries in a hole,” so that he frequently 
found them turning after a time to him 
for guidance. There was, despite the com- 
mon opinion, a deep vein of tenderness in 
him, and a profound emotional experience. 
Lincoln, too, comes in for a new view. 
Instead of his frontier experiences being 
a handicap, they were highly formative. 
The winning of the West was one of the 
most dramatic things our old world has 
seen. “It was a time of going a little 
farther than anybody else had gone.” Of 
this dramatic movement, Lincoln was part 
and parcel. And he went, ultimately, 
farther than any man before him had 
gone. 

Prophecy is, like a horse, a vain thing 
for safety, but we should like to venture 
the prophecy that this book will live. 

EF, 


Male and Female 


Moran ADVENTURE. By Burnett H. Streeter. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

A reprint of Dr. Streeter’s contribution 
to the symposium recently published and 
entitled Adventure. It deals with the 
ethics of sex relationships in a frank, 
sensible, and wholesome way. The author 
realizes that morality must consist of 
something more than ancient taboos. It 
is something more than inhibition or pro- 
hibition. It is an attempt to realize the 
positive good—social and individual. Such 
an open-minded treatment is needed in 
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these days, when so many claim the right 
to experiment in sex relations; when bril- 
liant men and women, such as Mr. and 
Mrs. Bertrand Russell, frankly give up the 
ideal of loyalty to married partners; and 
when Havelock Ellis and others hold that 
society should recognize as legitimate not 
only marriage but other forms of sexual 
union. Dr. Streeter declares that what is 
needed is not a new moral code but a new 
vision, which will “give their full yalue 
both to the physical and to the romantic 
aspects of sex, but will recognize that if 
either of these is allowed permanently to 
usurp the first place it will detract from 
the highest spiritual attainment in mar- 
riage itself and in society outside of the 
marriage bond.” He recognizes the desire 
and need of mankind for thrills, but he 
insists that they can be found in sufficient 
amount inside the marriage relation. His 
counsel is to live dangerously but also to 
live constructively. G. B.D. 


Tabloid Reviews 


By Albert Richard 
New York: The Century Company. 


Way FOR A _ SAILOR. 
Wetjen. 
$2.50. 

Whatever criticism may be leveled at 
this story, lack of interest will not be 
one. Mr. Wetjen has caught the swing 
and roll of the sea. With an easy pen 
he has drawn vivid pictures of life on the 
decks of steamships. He speaks from ex- 
perience. At the age of fourteen he went 
to sea; was shipwrecked twice in two 
years; made a voyage to Africa; worked 
in Canada as a laborer; went around 
Cape Horn in a tramp steamer; finally 
got work on a newspaper. Way for @ 
Sailor is the story of Jack Lasson, from 
the age of fourteen, when he engaged as 
deck-boy, to twenty-three, when he became 
a first mate. Now and then he attempts a 
rough philosophy, but is as liable as not 
to end it in crude phraseology. He makes 
many voyages, meets all sorts: of people: 
sailors, natives, skippers, girls, armed 
men. One thing may be said in his 
favor: he tells the truth, whether describ- 
ing a storm, sunset, pictures at sea, 
armor, or shipwreck. The book unques- 
tionably has the flavor of the sea. It 
describes tough, courageous men. It tells 
a fresh story about an age-old subject, 


the ocean. E. H.C. 
JOHN, JOHN, AND His Son Joun. By Ger- 
trude Capen Whitney. Boston: The Four 


Seas Company. $2.50. 


John Tenter, in prison in America, in 
1820, for debt, discovers a life full of 
meaning, which is expressed through three 
generations of Tenters. Ninety years is 
ample opportunity to portray the drama 
of life, and the author takes full advantage 
of it. The characters are human creatures, 
with odd names. They have their daily 
struggles; express dogmatic opinions; 
work with idealism; have their visions. 
At work in the tale are the principles of 
discipline and license. Throughout the 
novel runs a weird reality; as when the 
parents, John and Marian, named their 
third child “‘Godlies,” under the conviction 
that God lies in us all. In the book is an 
interesting philosophy of human develop- 
ment. BE. H. 0. 
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COUR CHILDREN 


The Homing Pigeon 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“There he comes, Dru! ‘The Homing 
Pigeon!’ That means it’s six o’clock.” 
Eleyen-year-old Dan Wylie pointed ex- 
citedly toward a distant speck, black 
against the flaming March sunset. Dan’s 
twin, Dru, came running out into the yard, 
munching a cooky. 

“Yes, it’s the air mail all right, coming 
from Cheyenne. And it’s Thursday, so it 
ought to be our flyer. Oh, I hope he flies 
low and waves at us, like last week! 
Hear it hum!” And Dru hopped up and 
down while Dan, mounted on the chopping 
block, made windmill motions. 

“What a racket! MHe’s right over us! 
Hi, there! Whoop-ee!” 

“O Dan, he is waving! No-o, he dropped 
something for us, Dan. Hello, hello, 
Homing Pigeon!” 

“It’s a little parachute !”’ screeched Dan, 
running after it. 

The noise had brought the children’s 
mother out in the midst of supper prepara- 
tions. On the big porch stood Great- 
grandfather, shading his eyes with one 
hand and waving his cane with the other. 
Out in the beet field with its patches of 
snow, the burro, Gold Dust, once a mine 
pack-mule, waved his long ears and added 
his raucous “Hee-haw!” to the general ex- 
citement. The mail plane roared on, 
climbing higher in the clear air of the 
plains until the throb of the motor died 
away and the plane itself looked no larger 
than a soaring hawk. 

“A Jittle plane model! 
isn’t it a beauty?” 

Cleverly constructed by a skilled hand, 
the cunning biplane model had _ been 
securely attached to a little parachute that 
had borne it safely to earth. Dan held it, 
speechless with delight, one brown hand 
stroking it as gently as if it were a live 
homing pigeon. (That name, “The Hom- 
ing Pigeon,” was what their mother called 
the flyer who passed over the little town 
on the plains, carrying the mail from 
Cheyenne to Denver.) 

“O Dan, let me hold it! Isn’t it too 
darling!” Dru was never too thrilled sto 
talk. Rather, it increased her vocabulary. 
“No, sir, Gold Dust, you go away. You'd 
take a bite out of it, next thing.” The 
shaggy brown burro was sniffing curiously. 

“Look at the little propeller, Dru. And 
the teeny cockpit. Won’t the other fel- 
lows be wild when I tell ’em!”’ With awe 
on his round, merry face, Dan muttered, 
eager blue eyes on the disappearing speck, 
“Now how did he know I’d been trying 
to make a model plane all winter and 
couldn’t do it right?” 

“Well, my goodness, it’s part mine, I 
guess!” burst out Dru with spirit. “And 
I can whittle if I am just a girl!” Dru 
had never resigned herself to being “just 
a girl.” She wore her curly blond hair 
bobbed short, and, though her mother in- 
sisted on dresses for school, most of the 
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time Dru wore overalls and might easily 
haye passed for Dan’s twin brother. 

Mrs. Wylie, called in by a burning odor, 
had disappeared into the kitchen. But 
“Gramp” limped to meet the children. 

“A little airship, eh? Well, isn’t that 
bird boy a smart one?” he chuckled. “Feel 
like old friends now, don’t you? It takes 
grit to fly, let me tell you!” 

“Gramp’s” chief pleasure was in recall- 
ing the days when the West was wild, 
and what with Indians and buffaloes and 
bears, men were much braver and life was 
one long adventure. But one thing 
“Gramp” “looked up to,” he confessed, and 
that was flying. 

“A fellow who risks his neck in one of 
those contraptions,’ the old man often 
remarked, “is game clear through. I’ve 
fought cattle rustlers and wild horses and 
floods and fires. And I didn’t lose my 
nerve, either. But’—Gramp would shake 
his snowy head—‘this aviation business 
lets me out.” 

“I’m going to be a flyer.” Dan swag- 
gered the least bit as he made this procla- 
mation; and his mother smiled—and 
sighed. 

“Well, then, so am I!” declared spunky 
Dru. 

That evening in March, the twins could 
hardly calm down enough to eat their 
supper. Father was away on business. 
He ran the general store in Sageville, and 
had a share in the big beet-sugar factory 
on the edge of town. The country for 
many miles around was level as a floor; 
and, in summer, the land as far as eye 
could reach was a sea of flourishing sugar 
beets. 

“T’m going to ride Gold Dust over to 
Molly’s,” said Dru the following Saturday 
afternoon, when the work was done. 
Molly was Dru’s best friend at school. 
“And I’ll stop at the Russian settlement 
and see if Olga and Sonia are getting over 
their colds.” 

“Let me send a few things to tempt 
their appetites,” said thoughtful Mrs. 
Wylie, and quickly packed a basket with 
goodies—jelly and loaf cake and tea. 

Dan had taken the treasured model 
plane and was at his neighbor’s, where 
the boys gathered on Saturday to make 
things in their own community carpenter 
shop. So Dru felt left out once more. 
“Gramp” paused in his patrol of the 
porch and studied the sullen sky and far- 
away purple hills. 

“A storm’s coming,” he predicted. “Don’t 
stay late,’ he warned Dru. “Might be a 
whangbuster of a blizzard.” 

Dru cast a skeptical glance at the gray 
clouds massed in the northwest. There 
was a chill wind and the leafless cotton- 
woods along the ditch shivered in every 
gust. 

“Tl get home all right. I'll be here 
before the air mail goes through,” she 
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promised, and then waved a gay good-by. 

“I'd like to see you and Gold Dust race 
‘The Homing Pigeon,’ chuckled “Gramp.” 

“I wish,” thought Dru as she ambled 
along on the moth-eaten, indifferent burro, 
“that you were a milk-white steed, Gold 
Dust. Or a prancing jet-black palfrey 
like they ride in stories. Get up, slow- 
poke!” she urged as the burro stopped 
impudently to graze. ‘Oh, if only I could 
whistle like Dan, you’d behave yourself 
and run!” 

She thrust two fingers in her mouth 
and blew, just the way Dan did. But 
it produced no shrill, ear-piercing whistle 
so greatly desired. And Dan had taught 
Gold Dust to answer that siren-like 
whistle. The burro had learned to asso- 
ciate Dan’s whistle and a juicy apple 
or carrot. Though it was decidedly in 
the nature of a bribe, it served the pur- 
pose, and Dan never failed to reward his 
greedy, long-eared pet when Gold Dust 
came racing up and sniffed at the boy’s 
pockets. 

“It’s better than walking in front and 
holding a carrot under his nose,” argued 
Dan. “And now I have him trained till 
he’ll hurry when I whistle, even if I’m 
on his back. That’s something.” 

The sky was solid leaden-gray, and the 


Night 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly, to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth; 
Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 
—Joseph Addison, 


. Sentence Sermon 


To me every hour of the light and 
dark is a miracle—Walt Whitman. 


snow was falling in earnest when Dru 
started home late that afternoon. The 
wind swept across the wide plains with 
increasing fury, and Dru, facing it all the 
way, was shivering when she arrived at 
home. Dan had fed the other stock and 
was helping his mother with the chickens. 

““Gramp’ says it’s going to be a wow 
of a March blizzard,’ Dan greeted Dru 
at the barn. “I just thought of “The 
Homing Pigeon.’ How can any plane buck 
this wind? I bet it’s blowing great guns 
up where you fly.” 

As six o’clock came and passed, even 
“Gramp” and the children’s mother grew 
anxious. The wind shrieked and howled 
and drove the snow furiously against the 
windows. It would be hard to hear a 
plane, “or even thunder,” as Dan said, in 
the gale. The clock. ticked serenely on. 
Six-thirty. 

“Perhaps he landed somewhere before 
the storm got so bad,” Mrs. Wylie sug- 
gested to the worried twins, who kept a 
tense ear and a watchful eye out for their 
flyer. 

Then— “Listen!” shouted Dan. “I 
heard him then.” 

“So do I!” cried Dru. Looking out 
they could see nothing in the murk and 
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whirling whiteness, but their quick ears 
eaught the unmistakable throb of an 
airplane motor. 

“He’s flying low,” said Dan. ‘There, 
he’s right over us. If we only had a 
beacon light to help him!” 

The twins had dived into their rough- 
neck sweaters and knitted winter helmets 
and raced out on the porch. 

“T saw his light then!” shrilled Dan 
excitedly. 

“He’s flying in circles!” shrieked Dru. 
“Oh, do you suppose he’s lost?” 

“I’m going to get the great big lantern,” 
decided Dan suddenly, “and run out in 
the field with it. It might help a little 
if he’s hunting a place to land.” 

“I’m going, too,” eried Dru. “Oh, if we 
only had a revolving searchlight on our 
silo!” 

“Look! He’s sending down a flare!” 
shouted Dan as he and Dru ran through 
the gate into the field. “He’s going to 
land! But what if he cracks up?” 

“He can’t!” almost sobbed Dru. “The 
way I feel inside I’d just die if he did!” 

It seemed hours before the drifting 
shadow that was the plane finally swooped 
and rolled to a landing in the snowy field. 
Mrs. Wylie, too, had braved the storm; 
so, as Lieutenant Jack Stanley jested 
later, he was received by a welcoming 
committee, including “the Gold Dust 
twins.” But just now he was so numb, 
so sick, there was only one thing on his 
mind. Never had he broken his record. 
Never had he failed to get the mail to 
the’ Denver field. And now, what with 
the storm and the fever that made him 
feel so dizzy, so utterly unlike himself, 
he was hapless. 

“The mail,” he said hoarsely, his fever- 
bright eyes appealing to the anxious trio. 
“The mail’s—got—to go—on. I’m—too 
woozy—” 

Here he staggered and would have 
fallen but for the arms outstretched to 
help him. Somehow they got him to the 
house, put him to bed. 

“Poor boy! If he doesn’t have pneu- 
monia it’ll be a miracle,” said Mrs. Wylie, 
hurrying about and ministering to her 
patient’s comfort. “Dru, call up Dr. 
McRae, quick! What did you say about 
a train, ‘Gramp’?” 

“Gramp” was all worked up about the 
mail. Didn’t he remember the early days 
when he used to carry the mail? He 
drove a stage coach, and sometimes road 
agents held him up and robbed him, 
or tried to. So “Gramp” knew exactly 
how this young flyer felt about his 
responsibility. 

“The fast express will come through 
in half an hour,” “Gramp” repeated, 
gesturing with his cane. “If we could 
get that mail-bag over to the station, the 
mail’ll go through anyhow.” 

“The ‘phone acts funny,” 
Dru. “Nobody answers.” 

“Then the wind has put it out of com- 
mission,” sighed her mother. “Dan, you’ll 
have to go somewhere and call or—” 

“Sure pop! I can make it on old Gold 
Dust,” chirped Dan. “And I'll get the 
doctor. I'll whistle all the way, and 
won’t the old boy fly!” Dru knew Dan 
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-Wylies claim him. 
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was referring not to the doctor, but to 
Gold Dust. 

“Oh, dear me!’ wailed Dru, following 
him to the door, as he raided the apple 
basket, ‘‘why did I have to be a girl?” 

“So you may help me nurse the poor 
‘Homing Pigeon,’ ’’ her mother said quietly. 
“Coax him to take this hot milk, dear.” 

Out in the wild night, straight through 
the storm rode Dan on Gold Dust. The 
sturdy little burro seemed to respond to 
his rider’s eagerness. Never had Dan 
whistled so loud or so continuously. His 
progress was almost as noisy as a city 
fire siren. 

“And you get an extra apple if that 
mail gets on the train, old-timer,’’ promised 
Dan between whistles. And Gold Dust 
made it—and the apple. 

At the doctor’s, Dan called the Denver 


The Picnic Pest 
MARJORIN DILLON 


Let’s have a picnic, hurry! 
Of course, it isn’t hot; 

But hurry up before the ants 
Can find our picnic spot. 


I don’t know how they hear it— 
Perhaps they have a “hunch”; 

But any time or place we go, 
The ants are there for lunch! 


Which Nest is Best? 
M. L. C. HASTINGS 


The Woodpecker’s way 
Is to peck out a hole 

In an old apple-tree 
Or a telephone pole. 


The Orioles gay 

Weave a nest strong and deep; 
On the top of an elm 

Their baby birds sleep. 


But the Robin’s way 
Is to plaster the nest 
In the crotch of the tree— 
Now, which way is best? 


flying field and explained about the mail 
and the whereabouts of plane and pilot. 

When the storm was over, another pilot 
came and flew the plane back, but not 
before all the boys in town had a good 
look at it. 

It was three weeks before the doctor 
would allow “The Homing Pigeon” to fly 
away, and long before that he and the 
twins were the best of friends. When he 
was able to be about he showed Dan (and 
of course, Dru) about making model 
planes; told them what materials to use. 
and where to get them. 

Lieutenant Jack had no family, no real 
home, that is, until he made a forced land- 
ing in that March blizzard. Now the 
And whenever it is his 
turn to carry the mail from Cheyenne to 
Denver, he flies low over Sageville and 
waves to the wildly saluting twin figures 
watching him from below. Sometimes 
Gold Dust flops his long ears and hee- 
haws. Perhaps he is ridiculing the plane, 
which once stood helpless in the snow, 
while he, a mere burro, carried Uncle 
Sam’s mail. 

[All rights reserved] 


Women Inventors 


In Kansas, a woman whose main occu- 
pation is raising chickens has found time 
to invent a doll that can walk, dance, sit 
down, cross its legs, and otherwise behave 
like a human being. In this country, be- 
tween 1790 and 1910, more than 11,000 
patents were granted women. In England, 
500 patents were granted to women within 
one year, and recently a firm of English 
patent lawyers reported that more inyen- 
tions by women are handled than ever 
before. Women inventors by no means 
limit themselves to the household field, 
but extend their activities to aviation, 
motoring, and to the many appliances of 
electricity. 


Boy Discovers Explosive 


Edwin Mulvaney, a Chattanooga, Tenn., 
high school student, became so interested 
in chemistry that he built a small labora- 
tory in his home, where he experimented 
with chemicals, particularly with those of 
an explosive nature. The chemical war- 
fare laboratories pronounced one of the 
young experimenter’s mixtures an entirely 
new explosive and awarded the boy a 
four-year scholarship in the laboratories. 


Airplane Rescues Nun 


Recently an aviator, flying northward 
over Alaska, rescued an injured nun at 
the St. Peter Claver Mission in Nulato. 
The Rey. Father Joseph F. McElwell, 
priest at the station, heard the faint whir 
of the airplane, and, hurrying to the post 
office, secured the aid of the signaling 
agent there. In a few moments the plane 
had landed, and arrangements were made 
to carry the nun next morning four hun- 
dred miles to Fairbanks, where surgeons 
set her broken leg. 


Geese Weed Strawberry Beds 


In North Carolina, geese are replacing 
laborers in keeping strawberry patches 
free from grass, and so successful is the 
experiment that the practice is spreading 
throughout the South. The geese eat all 
the grass, but touch neither strawberry 
plants nor berries. 


A Gallery of Voices 


With the co-operation of several phono- 
graph companies, the British Museum is 
gathering and preserving a “gallery of 
voices,” which will be of inestimable in- 
terest to future generations. In the col- 
lection are recorded speeches by King 
George and Queen Mary; the Prince of 
Wales; Cardinal Bourne; Lord Kelvin; 
the late Lord Roberts; the Jate Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree, the distinguished actor; 
Winston Churchill; David Lloyd George; 
Sir Ernest Shackleton, famous Antarctic 
explorer; George Bernard Shaw, play- 
wright, and other notables whose speeches 
are bound to be of continued interest. 
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An Economic Revolution 


Professor Carver joins it with prosperity, 
at Unitarian Club—Mr. Wetherell 
speaks on Proctor 


An economic revolution has been achieved 
in America, a revolution that accounts for 
the unprecedented prosperity in this coun- 
try and that should continue to bring 
prosperity. So said Prof. Thomas N. 
Carver of the department of political 
economy in Harvard University, address- 
ing the Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., 
March 13. A revolution, he explained, does 
not necessarily mean the overthrow of an 
old system and the setting up of a new. 
Here it has meant simply the acceleration 
of conditions and results growing out of 
the traditional creed of capitalism. 

Professor Carver cited figures to show 
that Americans are in a marked degree not 
only saving money but living better, be- 
coming healthier, and getting more educa- 
tion. They are consuming enormous quan- 
tities of popular-priced luxuries, the 
manufacture of which accounts for most 
of the conspicuous fortunes. Here is some- 
thing new, a condition that is made pos- 
sible by the system of voluntarism as 
opposed to coercion. The American people 
have capitalism because they want it. 
Professor Carver said that he was not in 
the least alarmed by the preaching of com- 
munism or other radical economic doc- 
trines so long as the system of voluntarism 
is maintained. If America ever wants 
communism, it can have it. Authority and 
force are, and should be, used only to 
protect the system which the people of 
their own free will wish to maintain. 

There are penalties for the progress 
made under capitalism: losses from the 
serapping of machinery that has been re- 
placed by improved types, unrented older 
buildings, unemployment. The honor and 
the dignity of those persons who profit by 
this progress require that they help the 
people who suffer these losses. 

The engine power per worker in America 
is almost double that in England, America’s 
nearest rival; the product per worker is 
also nearly double; consequently American 
wages are high. Why? Because Ameri- 
cans have developed high-grade technicians, 
engineers, and administrators for industry. 
Why have these technicians and adminis- 
trators achieved so much? Because in 
America the intelligence and training of 
the country has been largely massed on 
the problems of industry, just as in pre- 
war Germany it was massed on the mili- 
tary system and in England on government, 
with the result that Germany had the best 
fighting machine in the world and England 
the best governmental machine. 

Why has America put its best minds into 
industry? Because of its democratic tra- 
ditions that look upon industry as equally 
honorable with other occupations; and be- 
cause of its educational system, which 
moves people up in the economic scale, 
moves them up toward the top and 
increases their productivity, thinning 
out the lower ranks of workers and 
in consequence raising their wages. The 
need of “cheap labor” Professor Carver 
characterized as a “pernicious” idea; the 
recent restrictions on immigration are 
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being revealed in continued high wages 
and general prosperity. Cheap labor cuts 
down wages and the consumption of low- 
priced luxuries, thus reducing the general 
level of prosperity. Let America continue 
the good effects of its “revolution,” 
Professor Carver counseled. 

Preceding this address, Headmaster 
Carl B. Wetherell of Proctor Academy re- 
minded the men that Proctor was fifty 
years old this month as a Unitarian school, 
although its history extends over a period 
of more than seventy-five years. The en- 
rollment is now 120 pupils, twenty-eight 
more than last year. The boarding de- 
partment is filled. A new administration 
building and additional equipment are 
needed. For its boys and girls Proctor 
works toward three objectives: character, 
health, and scholarship, and with all these 
a sense of beauty. Mr. Wetherell related 
the incident of the so-called ‘‘hard-boiled” 
boy, who, after a recent candlelight service, 
declared that any one who would -have 
broken the rule of silence or otherwise 
disturbed the service would have deserved 
to be “hung up and tarred and feathered.” 

Information regarding the second Inter- 
church Fellowship banquet of the social 
clubs of Greater Boston, to be held at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, April 8, at six o’clock, 
was given by Dr. William BH. Chenery, lay 
president of the Fellowship, and the sec- 
retary of the Unitarian Club, William T. 
Reid, Jr. The speakers are to be Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman and Rabbi Harry Levi. 
Tickets apportioned to the Unitarian Club 
are to be obtained of Mr. Reid, 30 Federal 
Street, Boston, with checks made out to 
H. C. Everett, Jr., treasurer. 


Garments of Praise 
(Continued from page 255) 


Woman: When he stood up to teach us, 
we found that he brought a new message. 
He went about among the other villages, 
and throngs came from far and near to 
hear him. 

Pilgrim: What was his teaching? 

Woman: Not of law and fasts, and 
sacrifices and ceremonials; but of love, 
and forgiveness, and merey. “Be ye kind, 
one to another.” He told us of a new 
Kingdom that would soon be’ established 
among us—a Kingdom where righteous- 
ness should prevail, the righteousness of 
the pure in heart, the just, the merciful. 
His very presence brought healing to 
diseased bodies, to tortured minds, to souls 
erushed with the weight of their sinful 
ness. Did I not know his power? For I 
was the greatest sinner of them all, and 
he brought me into the Way of Life. 

Pilgrim: Yet death came, even to such 
a one as he? 

Woman: The rich and powerful hated 
and feared him, for they knew his King- 
dom would destroy them. There would be 
no place in his reign of love for their 
pride and wickedness. So they—crucified 
him. (She stands with bowed head, over- 
come by the remembrance. After a pause, 
the Pilgrim speaks, very gently and sym- 
pathetically.) 

Pilgrim: And then—? 
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Woman: Then our world was shattered. 
I stood at the cross. I saw his agony, I 
heard him say, “Father, forgive them.” 
When they laid his body in the tomb, and 
the door was sealed, the skies grew black 
and the earth rocked with our grief. For 
a night, and a day, and a night we were 
in desolation and terror. All our hopes 
had been buried with him. 

Hope (triumphantly): And then? 

Woman: Harly one morning we stole to 
the tomb, blinded by our tears. Then we 
heard the Voice: ‘““Why seek ye the living 
among the dead? He is not here’—and 
we knew it was Faith who spoke— (The 
lights grow very brilliant; the curtains 
are drawn, revealing Faith against a back- 
ground of flowers.. She stands with eyes 
uplifted and hands crossed on her breast.) 
—the faith that he had given us that his 
spirit would be triumphant over fear, and 
hate, and even death. True, they might 
destroy his body, but he himself, his love, 
his power, could not die, but would be 
with us always. And as he went about, 
carrying on the work he had begun, it 
seemed at times that we could feel his 
presence among us, and see his face, and 
hear his voice. 

Faith (stepping forward): Out of dark- 
ness cometh light; out of death cometh 
life. 

Pilgrim: And can I believe that my be- 
loved still lives? 

Faith: All that you loved and cher- 
ished—all the good and true and beauti- 
ful—still lives, and will be with you as 
you walk in my light. 

Pilgrim: Now my days of mourning are 
over, and I will put on the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness. (He 
throws off his dark robe with. a gesture 
of triumph.) 

Faith: Even as you have cast aside your 
dark robes, those loved ones who have 
gone from among us have but laid aside 
their garments of flesh, and in new and 
radiant attire they go on to a brighter 
and more complete life. And as we 
cherish their love and their memory, as 
we strive to fulfill their ideals, we too 
press on. 

(Bait, Faith leading, followed by 
Pilgrim, Hope, Woman, Girl, Child, 
Sower; Doubt, who has sunk into the 
deepest shadows, rises and watches 
them go out, then covers his face and 
slinks out another way. Recessional 
should be through center aisle.) 


RECESSIONAL 


Organ Prelude and’ Hymn (sung by 
Congregation) : 


“Come ye faithful, raise the strain 
Of triumphal gladness!” ete. 


(No. 177, ‘‘The Book of Song and Service.) 


This pageant was first given in the 
Unitarian Church School of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It is one of fifteen in- 
cluded in the book, “Plays and 


Pageants for the Church School,” 
soon to be issued by The Beacon 
Press, Inc. It is copyrighted. 
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Centenary of Rochester Church Recalls 
Work of McCauley, Mann, Gannett, Doan 


Dr. Cornish preaches and extends Association’s greetings 


HE Rochester, N.Y., Unitarian Church 

marked the centennial of its first or- 
ganization, Sunday, March 17, with an 
all-day observance, in which Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, took a conspicuous 
part, delivering a sermon at the morning 
service and conveying the Association’s 
greetings at exercises in the afternoon. At 
the morning service the regular church 
choir was assisted by sixteen members of 
the University of Rochester Glee Club, 
under the leadership of Theodore Fitch. 

At the afternoon exercises, Leroy E. 
Snyder, former chairman of the board of 
trustees presided; Harold W. Sanford, a 
trustee, read a historical sketch, and 
greetings were given, besides those of Dr. 
Cornish, by Dr. Samuel Tyler, rector of 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, the church 
founded by Nathaniel Rochester, and the 
first building of which was bought by the 
First Unitarian Society in 1829 for their 
meetings; former Representative Mayer 
Jacobstein, who as a boy attended the 
Boys’ Evening Home, founded’ by Dr. 
Gannett; Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt, 
minister of the First Universalist Church ; 
Dr. Orlo J. Price, secretary of the Roch- 
ester Federation of Churches, and Mrs. 
Mary T. L. Gannett, widow of Dr. Gannett. 
The afternoon exercises were concluded 
with the singing of Dr. Gannett’s hymn, 
“God Laid His Rocks in Courses.” 

The Rochester Society, historic because 
of its pioneer connection with the woman’s 
rights movement in America and because 
of Dr. Gannett’s long and distinguished 
ministry, had its beginnings in 1829, when, 
in February, Rev. James D. Green, later 
mayor of Cambridge, Mass., preached to 
a group that had been gathered together 
by one or two zealous leaders. 

It was the period of the hottest days of 
the Unitarian controversy in New England, 
and Rochester had recently been visited 
by the famous evangelist Finney. Records 
of the American Unitarian Association re- 
port that upwards of five hundred per- 
sons heard Mr. Green every Sunday and 
that a hundred families were ready to 
form a society. The society called Mr. 
Green to its pulpit March 16, 1829. He 
did not accept the call, but remained with 
the congregation for several months. 

After he departed, the society languished 
and was revived in 1840 by Rev. Rufus 
Ellis, who was later to have a long and 
distinguished career in the First Church, 
-Boston, Mass. He took the pulpit in 1842 
for a year, and is credited with having 
really established the church. 

In 1848 the young church shared with 
the Wesleyan Chapel at Seneca Falls, N.Y., 
the honor of providing the first platform 
for the woman suffrage movement of the 
world. The first woman’s rights conven- 
tion met at Seneca Falls, July 19 and 20 
of that year, and August 2 held its final 
meeting in the Rochester Unitarian Church. 
Several women in the congregation and of 
the Hicksite Quaker meeting-house—the 


congregation of which was then beginning 
to merge with the Unitarians—took an 
active part in the convention. Susan B. 
Anthony, who later led the movement, was 
a member of the Rochester church then, 
although she did not attend this first con- 
vention, and for fifty years was an active 
and honored member of the Rochester 
church. <A bronze tablet to commemorate 
her connection with the church was un- 
veiled in the present edifice occupied by 
the society in 1925. 

Anti-slavery troubles and other dissen- 
sions, capped by the burning of the So- 
ciety’s building in 1859, caused another 
temporary hiatus in its history; but in 
1865, at the close of the Civil War, the 
indefatigable efforts of Rey. Fred W. Hol- 
land, who had succeeded Mr. Hllis for a 
brief time in 1848, revived the congrega- 
tion and raised a fund for the erection of 
a new church building near the site of the 
old one. This building was sold as a site 
for the Rochester post office in 1883, and 
the church designed for the Third Presby- 
terians by Richard Upjohn, designer of 
Trinity Church in New York City, was 
bought. 

Later ministries of note were those of 
Dr. Clay McCauley, who succeeded Mr. 
Holland’s second ministry in 1868; Rey. 
Newton M. Mann, famed for his scholarly 
defense of the theory of evolution in the 
Darwin-Spencer-Huxley-Tyndall era; and 
Dr. William C. Gannett, 1889-1908. 

The pulpit was early declared by the 
church trustees to be a free pulpit. Dur- 
ing Dr. Gannett’s ministry and under his 
leadership it co-operated with the Western 
Unitarian churches to prevent a too close 
denominational control over the doctrinal 
stands of local churches. 

The church under Dr. Gannett’s ministry 
and that of his successor, Rev. Edwin A. 
Rumball, was noted for its social service 
work. The Boys’ Evening Home, founded 
by Dr. Gannett at the beginning of his 
ministry, was the pioneer church social 
service institution in Rochester and one 
of the first undertakings of its kind in the 
country. In 1910 the parish house, en- 
larged and remodeled, was dedicated to 
this work as a memorial to Dr. Gannett 
(after whom it was named Gannett 
House), Eugene T. Curtis, chairman of its 
board of trustees, and Mrs. Sarah Blackall, 
a pioneer woman physician who had taken 
great interest in the church’s social 
service work. 

In 1922, Dr. Frank Carleton Doan, some- 
times referred to in Unitarian circles as 
“the father of the Humanists,” began his 
three-year ministry, which he was com- 
pelled to relinquish on account of ill health. 
The present minister, Rev. David Rhys 
Williams, formerly of the Third Church, 
Chicago, Ill., came to this pastorate early 
in 1928, succeeding Rey. Laurance Robbins 
Plank, who lately was called to the pulpit 
of the church in Omaha, Neb. 
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War 


Two hundred people, from various 
religious bodies, to discuss its 
meaning 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter and some of the 
younger Unitarian ministers and leaders 
will participate in a conference from 
April 2 to 5 at Browns Mills, N.J., which 
will discuss the challenge which war pre- 
sents to Christianity. The meeting is 
brought about through the American 
Friends Service Committee, which has 
headquarters in Philadelphia, and ap- 
proximately two hundred attendants are 
expected, made up of young ministers, 
theological students, young members of 
theological seminary staffs, and potential 
leaders of American Christian life. Dr. 
Dexter will be one of the leaders of dis- 
cussion, and among Unitarians who al- 
ready have accepted invitations are Rey. 
Leon R. Land, Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, 
Kenneth McDougall, administrative vice- 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, and C. Franklin Hicher of Mead- 
ville Theological School. 

Specific subjects to be considered in- 
clude: “The Part Organized Christianity 
Plays in Promoting War,’ “The Effect of 
War on the Outreach of Christianity 
Abroad and at Home,” “What Should Be 
the Attitude of the Christian Leader 
Toward War?” and “Some of the Costs 
of Christian Leadership on the War-Peace 
Problem.” Among the speakers will be 
Sherwood Hddy, E. Stanley Jones, Bruce 
Curry, Elbert Russell, Alexander Purdy, 
Dr. Dexter, Henry Cadbury, Paul Jones, 
Neyin Sayre, Frederick J. Libby, Wilbur 
K. Thomas, and others. 

The meetings will be held at Pig’n 
Whistle Inn, Browns Mills, about thirty 
miles from Philadelphia, and the entire 
accommodations of the hotel are received 
for the conference. 

The conference will pass no resolutions 
nor indorse any particular program, it is 
expected, but will discuss war’s challenge 
to Christianity on the basis of the Quaker 
platform: the religious opposition to war 
and the definite advocacy of good will 
and brotherhood as adequate to the 
present-day situation. 


. 


Accepts Call to Grafton, Mass. 


Rey. Arthur Edward Wilson, until re- 
cently minister of Unity Church in Brock- 
ton, Mass., has accepted a call to the Uni- 
tarian church in Grafton, Mass., which 
has been for several years without a 
settled minister. Mr. Wilson will begin 
his new pastoral work April 1. 


Boston, MaAss.—In accordance’ with 
their annual custom, the Lend a Hand 
Clubs of Bulfinch Place Church will place 
a wreath on the statue of Edward Bverett 
Hale, the founder of the national society, 
in the Public Garden, April 2. Dr. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, formerly minister of Bul- 
finch Place Church and now minister-at- 
large for the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Unitarian Churches, will give a_ brief 
address, 
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R. E. A. at Des Moines 


Character education the central subject— 
Unitarians who will attend 
Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, Rey. 
Edwin Fairley, associate secretary, and 


Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, president of the - 


Unitarian Sunday School Society, will go 
to the twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the Religious Education Association in Des 
Moines, Iowa, which begins April 3 and 
continues through April 5. Miss Katharine 
Glidden, of the Religious Education De- 
partment in Boston, will be in charge of 
the display of books in the Beacon Course 
and other Beacon Press publications, and 
leaders of Unitarian church school work 
will be present. Sessions will be held in 
the Central Methodist Church. 

The general subject of the meetings will 
be character education. A. LeRoy Huff 
will preside at the opening session, Friday 
evening, at which three addresses will be 
made: “The Old and New in Character 
Education,” by Dr. Joseph M. Artman; 
“Current Trends in Education and Reli- 
gion,’ by Dr. William Adams Brown; “The 
Growing Recognition of Character Educa- 
tion as a Community Responsibility,” by 
Raymond A. Kent. 

Thursday morning the session will be 
on “The Community as a Determiner of 
Character,” with Dr. Jesse F. Steiner as 
group leader. The speakers will be Dr. 
Frank N. Freeman, Dr. Henry N. Wieman, 
Clifford Shaw, and others. Thursday aft- 
ernoon there will be sectional meetings to 
consider the family, public school, church, 
college and university, library and press. 
Notable speakers will be heard at each of 
these. 

The Thursday evening session will be on 
“The Problems of Individual Adjustment,” 
with Dr. John J. B. Morgan, Dr. George 
A. Coe, and Dr. Shailer Mathews as speak- 
ers. Friday morning, sectional meetings 
will be held, with the Association’s annual 
meeting at eleven o’clock. In the after- 
noon the sectional groups will have a joint 
meeting, with reports from a representative 
of each section. 

A banquet Friday evening closes the 
convention. Three addresses, on “The 
Future of Education,” will be given by 
Dr. Theodore G. Soares, Dr. J. Plliott Ross, 
and Rabbi Samuel Goldenson. 


Personals 


Two young men of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Hartford, Conn., recently re- 
ceived scholastic honors from Dartmouth 
College. Malvern J. Mather has been 
elected to the honorary scholarship society 
of Phi Beta Kappa. William A. Hunt, 
who was graduated from Dartmouth in 
1928 with high standing for his four years, 
has been awarded the George E. Chamber- 
lin Fellowship for the second time, to 
enable him to continue his graduate work 
at Harvard University. 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, was a 
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member of the delegation which visited 
Governor Allen of Massachusetts, March 
19, to ask that the State take no official 
part in the observance of Army Day. In- 
cluded in the delegation were representa- 
tives of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches. 


Miss Lois I. Clifford of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., will be 
tour manager this summer for one of the 
European trips of the American Institute 
of Educational Travel. 


Everett M. Baker Accepts 
Westminster Church Call 


Everett M. Baker, associate minister of 
the Mt. Vernon Church, Congregational, 
in Boston, Mass., has accepted a call to 
the pastorate of the Westminster Unita- 
rian Chureh in Providence, R.I., and will 
occupy the pulpit beginning Easter Sun- 
day. He will devote about one day each 
week to parish work until June 1, since 
his present affiliations will not permit him 
to take up residence and continuous work 
in Providence until September 1. Mr. 
Baker is a senior in the Theological 
School in Harvard University, and was 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1924. In his senior year at college he 
was a lay preacher in the Congregational 
Church of North Pomfret, Vt. At one 
time he was a member of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Cleveland, Ohio. Be 
sides his work at the Mt. Vernon church, 
he is assistant to the general secretary 
of the City Missionary Society in Boston. 


Proctor News Notes 


The International Amity Club of Proctor 
Academy now numbers twenty-seven mem- 
bers, who have forty-three correspondents 
divided among the following countries: 
England, France, Scotland, Germany, Aus- 
tralia, Wales, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, 
Japan, and India. Recently a message of 
good ‘will was sent from the Proctor 
Academy Amity Club to fifty schools 
throughout the world in observance of 
International Good Will Day. 

The Girls’ Basket Ball Team completed 
a successful season last week, defeating 
the Girls’ Friendly Club at Concord, N.1., 
17 to 15 and Franklin High School at 
Franklin, N.H., 16 to 10. The Proctor 
Girls’ Team has won twelve and lost two 
games this season. 

The first concert to be given by the 
School Orchestra and Boys’ Glee Club was 
held in the Unitarian Chapel, March 21. 
The leader is Miss Dorothy G. Simpson of 
Egypt, Mass., teacher of music in the 
school. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—An organization of 
young persons between the ages of thir- 
teen and seventeen years has been formed 
in the First Unitarian Church and has 
been named “The Red Spiders.” Red 
spiders, Dr, Frederick R. Griffin, the min- 
ister, explained, are a sign of good luck 
and are always busy; he belonged to a 
club by this name when a youth. 
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REVEALING 
FLASH 


AYLIGHT steals over the 

world so softly that one is 
hardly aware of it. So it is with 
our thoughts as they merge into 
each other. 


UT—at other times the truth 

seems to leap at us. It be- 
comes so startlingly clear that we 
wonder why it should have 
puzzled us before. 


T is the earnest mission of Tur 

CuristTiaAN Recister to shed 
light through the haze of reli- 
gious dogma. It encourages the 
type of thought which leads to 
the revealing flash. 


The 


Christian Register 


25 Beacon Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dr. L. P.\ Jacks Will Lecture 
at Harvard Alumni Visitation 


Dr. L. P. Jacks, English Unitarian 
leader, editor of The Hibbert Journal, and 


principal of Manchester College, Oxford, 


training school for English Unitarian min- 
isters, is to be among notable speakers 
from overseas at the Alumni Visitation 
meetings of the Theological School in Har- 
vard University, April 2 and 38. Dr. Jacks 
will deliver the Dudleian Lecture, dis- 
cussing ‘Natural Religion’? Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 2, at eight o’clock at the New 
Lecture Hall. Rey. Paul S. Phalen, min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church in 
West Newton, Mass., will conduct the de- 
yotional service in Divinity Chapel that 
afternoon at 5.30 o'clock. h 

President W. Douglas Mackenzie of the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation will deliver 
the Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality at 
8.45 o’clock Tuesday afternoon, and the 
opening address on “Individualism in 
Religion” at 2.45 o’clock by Prof. Ambrose 
W. Vernon of Dartmouth College will fol- 
low the opening devotional service con- 
ducted by Dean Willard L. Sperry of the 
Harvard School. 

The alumni meeting, Wednesday, at 10.30 
A™M., will be addressed by Prof. William 
W. Fenn, Bussey professor of theology in 
Harvard. As this is the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Dr. Charles Carroll 
Everett, Professor Fenn will speak on ‘Dr. 
Everett as Teacher of Theology.” Follow- 
ing the alumni luncheon in the Farrar 
Room, addresses will be given by Prof. 
Adolf Deissmann of the University of 
Berlin in the chapel of Andover Hall on 
“Ecumenical Co-operation in New Testa- 
ment Study,” and by Prof. Ernest Barker 
of Cambridge University, England, on ‘The 
Problem of State and Church in Europe.” 
Professor Deissmann is a member of the 
Continuation Committee of the Stockholm 
and Lausanne Conferences. Dr. Barker is 
professor of political science at Cambridge. 

The chapel service at 5.30 o'clock will 
be led by Rey. Warren 8. Archibald of the 
South Church, Congregational, Hartford, 
Conn. At the dinner at the Harvard Uniun 
at 6.30 o'clock, members of the Visitation 
will be guests of the Society for Promoting 
Theological Education. 


For Saving Dillaway House 


The Roxbury, Mass., Historical Society 
and other persons interested are striving 
to induce the City of Boston, Mass. to 
preserve the Dillaway House, the head- 
quarters of the South Wing of the Con- 
tinental Army during the siege of Boston 
and the former parsonage of the First 
Church, Unitarian, in Roxbury. The 
property is controlled by the Boston School 
Committee. Ata meeting, March 13, under 
auspices of the Historical Society, to take 
action on this matter, Rey. Miles Hauson 
spoke. for the First Church. Sherwin L. 
Cook.is secretary of the Historical Society 
and representative of the First Church on 
the Dillaway House Committee. 


CINCINNATI, OHTO—In a vesper course 
of addresses on “What the Churches Be- 
lieve,” held at Trinity Methodist Church, 
Sunday afternoons at five o’clock, Rev. 
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John Malick gave an address, February 
17, on “The Unitarians Among the 
Interpreters.” 


Banquet to Celebrate 
Proctor’s Fifty Years 
A banquet in celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Proctor Academy as a Uni- 
tarian school is to be given by the trus- 
tees of the school at the University Club 
in Boston, Mass., Thursday evening, April 
4. Dr. Maxwell Savage of Worcester, 
Mass., president of the Board, will pre- 
side, and the speakers will be Dr. Lewis 
Perry, headmaster of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Carl B. Wetherell, 
headmaster of Proctor. 


Dr. Speight at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to 
Friday, April 2-5, will be Prof. Harold 
E. B. Speight of Dartmouth College. Dr. 
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Speight was formerly minister at King’s 
Chapel, when he established the noon 
services on their present plan. Next 
autumn at Dartmouth he will be head of 
the department of biography. He is the 
author of “The Life of John Bunyan,” 
recently published. Monday, April 1, Ray- 
mond ©. Robinson, King’s Chapel organist, 
will give an organ recital at 12.15 p.m. 


Accepts Bequest for Chimes 

The First Parish Unitarian Church of 
Beverly, Mass., voted at its annual meeting 
to accept the bequest of Mrs. Ellery C. 
Butler of Quincy, Mass., which provides 
for the installation of chimes in the church 
tower. Her husband was for many years 
minister of this church. The parish also 
voted to accept Mrs. Butler’s bequest for 
the ministerial fund. 

Reports showed the parish to be in ex- 
cellent financial condition. Seventeen per- 
sons were admitted to membership. It 
was voted to repair the organ and to 
redecorate the church interior. 


An Excellent Easter Gift 
GREAT COMPANIONS 


Compiled by ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 


A distinctive and inspiring anthology of prose and verse, selected from 
the writings of all time—from 4500 B.c. through the present—on man’s 
relation to nature, to mankind, and to God. 


I have found Great Companions 
an invaluable handbook of inspira- 
tional reading. 


ERNEST Martin HopxKins, 
President of Dartmouth College. 


* * * %* 


I wish it a very wide circulation. 
Dr. S. PARKES CADMAN. 


* * * * 


It is a beautiful and permanent 
eontribution to spiritual and intel- 
lectual Life. 

MARGARET DELAND. 
* * * * 


It is a precious volume! 
AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT, 
President of Mills College, Calif. 


x* *£ * * 


It seems to me that the selections 
are not only “great companions” but 
should be constant companions. 

Leon O. SMITH, 

Board of Education, Omaha, Neb. 

* * * * 


Great Companions is a book to 
hold for the refreshment of the 
spirit at all times. 

Pror. S. C. Harr, 
Wellesley College. 


I have never seen a better collec- 
tion of the great utterances of great 
minds than this one entitled Great 
Companions. 

W. H. P. Faunce, 
President of Brown University. 
* * * * 


I- know of nothing equal to ‘it as 
an anthology of elevating passages. 
Dr. WILLIAM WALLACE FENN, 
Harvard University. 
* * * * 

May this volume, well fitted to a 
coat pocket as it is, find a host of 
friends! 

KATHARINE LEE BATES. 
* * * * 


A model of careful editorial work. 
Rarely can it be said with exact 
truth that a book meets a long-felt 
want, but we can say it of Great 
Companions. 

The Christian Leader. 
ae * a a 


I have been in the habit of put- 
ting the book in my traveling bag 
and taking it with me. 

DANIEL WILLARD, 

Pres. of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 


“(A Beautiful Little Gift Book’’ 


The Boston Herald 


Nearly 700 pages, Bible India paper, flexible binding, pocket edition 


Regular edition, blue fabrikoid binding, 
blue leather, 


Special edition, 


$3.00 
bowed, $5.00 


At all booksellers or 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C aly O R ¥Vi 


Every age is lighted 
ANEW 
by the undying flame 


of GOD’S own 
TRUTH 


Nominations Made 
for League Council 


The following men have been nominated 
for election to the Council of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, to fill vacancies 
occurring at the annual meeting in May: 

For three years.—Willard Austen, Ithaca, 
N.Y.; librarian of Cornell University ; ac- 
tive member Ithaca church and chapter; 
former chapter president. Roland S. H. 
Dyer, Washington, D.C.; lawyer; former 
president of Washington chapter; member 
of Committee on Inter-Chapter Appeals. 
Robert M. Leach, Taunton, Mass.; manu- 
facturer; former vice-president Taunton 
chapter. John McCarthy, Chicago, II1.; 
broker; active member Evanston church 
and chapter; former member of League 
Council. John F. Shepard, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; professor of psychology, University 
of Michigan; treasurer of oe Arbor 
church. Frank C. Smith, Jr., Worcester, 
Mass. ; lawyer; life member of the League ; 
former vice-president of Worcester chapter. 
A. Warren Stearns, Billerica, Mass.; phy- 
sician; dean of Tufts Medical School; 
president of Billerica Parish Committee ; 
former president of Billerica chapter. 

For two years.—Gardner Tilton, Con- 
cord, N.H.; business man; former vice- 
president of Concord, N.H., chapter. 

These names and others that may be 
submitted on petition of fifty signers will 
be voted on by mail. Regarding the elec- 
tion of honorary vice-presidents, a state- 
ment in a recent issue of The Spokesman, 
sent to all members, says: 

“Phe Council elects each year four or 
more honorary vice-presidents. They are 
generally chosen with the intention of 
adding to the Council distinguished Uni- 
tarians from sections of the country not 
otherwise represented. Thus the League 
has the benefit of the prestige and counsel 
of a larger number of men in those sec- 
tions of our constituency where we most 
desire to build effectively than it is pos- 
sible for a nominating committee to ar- 
range, when alloeating seven positions to 
our entire field.” 


Easter Sunrise Service 


An Easter sunrise service will be held 
Faster Sunday in Boston, Mass., on the 
Common at the Parkman bandstand, from 
6.15 to 6.50 o’clock, under the auspices 
of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches, with the co-operation of the 
young people’s organizations, Dr. Boynton 
Merrill of the Second Church (Congrega- 
tional) in Newton, Mass., will give the 
address, 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che CGnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


solicits contributions to make posst- 
ble the continuance of its program, 
particularly its preaching missions, 
its aid to Unitarian churches work- 
ing among college students, and its 
lectures on the Bible and evolution 
in the South. The League’s Council 
suggests these forms of special yearly 
memberships : 


Contributing Laymen...... $10 


Subscribing Laymen....... $25 
Maintaining Laymen...... $50 
Sustaining Laymen........ $100 
Supporting Laymen....... $500 


Send Contributions to 
Henry D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
Srxteen Bmacon StTrRepT, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter begins April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramaties, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free'tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presivent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cirrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, "M.D.., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalea, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
Branch Offices 

285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Waurter S. Swisunr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 
For particulars address the Dean. 
MISS HARRIET B. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely yk uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 

Donations for Rummage Sale of March 80 
may be left any day at the First Church in 
Boston, Marlborough Street entrance, corner 
of Berkeley. 
B. Farnuam Suita, Pres. 
5 Academy Lane, 
Concord, Mass. 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass, 


RIDES FOR INVALIDS 


A Philanthropic Undertaking Giving Motor 
Drives—Car and Harbor Tickets 


Your Financial Support Solicited 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 Boylston Street, - Boston 
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What the Lexington Church 
Does for Children and Youth 


The success of the junior church of the 
Unitarian Church in Lexington, Mass., is 
an interesting item in the annual report of 
that parish. The junior church is com- 
posed of young people in the last year of 
the junior high school, in the high school, 
and beyond. It is self-governing. After 
the service of worship, it divides into two 
groups. The younger group is in charge of 
Roland Greeley, who conducts a discussion 
class in ethics. The minister, Rev. Edwin 
M. Slocombe, is using as a textbook, with 
the older group, Professor Overstreet’s 
“About Ourselves.” 

Mr. Slocombe is in direct charge of the 
church school. “I believe,” he says in his 
report, “that it is my most serviceable 
work. Some of the experiments made in 
our school and junior church are being 
followed with interest by other churches 
and will be described at length in a forth- 
coming issue of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER.” 
Seventy-nine children are enrolled, and 
there is an average attendance of fifty-six. 
All the school collections are turned over 
to the Children’s Mission to Children. 

The Theodore Parker Guild, the young 
people’s organization, held twenty-five regu- 
lar meetings during the past calendar 
year. Bight of the members went to the 
Y. P. R. U. conference at the Isles of 
Shoals last summer, and six attended the 
midwinter conference at Proctor Academy. 


At Essex Sunday-School Meeting 


Dr. Thomas H. Billings of the First 
Church in Salem, Mass., conducted a Bible 
study class, and Dr. Milo Pearson of the 
Tabernacle Church in Salem gave an ad- 
dress on “The Call for Week-Day Reli- 
gious Education” at the meeting of 
the Essex Unitarian-Universalist Sunday 
School Association, held in the Univer- 
salist Church of Beverly, February 15. 

Dr. Pearson said that the supreme task 
of the church is not to save lost souls, 
but to save boys and girls from fast be- 
coming lost. The younger generation is as 
fine as any generation, but their tempta- 
tions are greater, hence they need to be 
finer. They need religion which will give 
them the power to do that which they 
know is right. The churches’ program 
must be enlarged to teach this religion. 


Australian Churches Meet 


Bulletins from Australian churches just 
received by THe RecistTer tell of the meet- 
ing of the Australian Unitarian and Free 
Christian Association, held at Melbourne, 
Australia, December 27. The publication 
of a quarterly magazine devoted to the 
Australasan Unitarian movement and the 
establishment of an annual lecture under 
the auspices of the Association were con- 
sidered and will be further investigated. 
It was voted to invite the New Zealand 
churches to join the Association. 


Annual Meeting, Clinton, Mass. 


The annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Clinton, Mass., voted to 
hold the annual May Festival as usual 
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this year, the fortieth of its presentation. 
The minister, Dr. James C. Duncan, spoke 
of the excellent work done for the support 
of the church, but pleaded for a renewal of 
interest in the Sunday morning service 
of worship, declaring that when people 
cease to worship they cease to serve— 
rightly so, since a God that is not worth 
worshiping is not worth serving. 

These officers were chosen: Parish Com- 
mittee, John F. Fuller, Oscar B. Graichen, 
James T. Learned; clerk, Harold L. 
French ; treasurer, Ernest H. Lee; trustee, 
to serve for three years, Walter F. 
Howard; almoners, Dr. James ©. Duncan, 
Adin W. Custance; auditors, Herbert 8. 
Child, Oscar B. Graichen. 


Bequest for Poor Relief 


The late Charles @. Nichols left $2,000 
to the First Parish Unitarian Church of 
West Roxbury, Mass., to be used for the 
relief of the poor in parish and com- 
munity. Mr. Nichols was formerly presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Club of West 
Roxbury. 


The Dead Line for Ministers 


Few ministers take regular appointments after 
age 65. However bravely they have fought 
the increase of years, salary is almost certain 
to drop, if it does not stop entirely, about 
that age. To meet this financial crisis the 
Ministers Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
Boston, Mass., issues an endowment policy 
maturing at age 65, with a iife income as one 
settlement option. (Adv.) 
PULPIT 
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Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


EUGENE, Orr.—These officers of the First | 
Unitarian Church were elected at a recent ! 
meeting of the Board of Trustees: Mod- 
erator, Chester M. Lawrence; recording 
secretary, Mrs. J. A. Hoffman; financial 
secretary, Alfred M. Skade; treasurer, Mrs. 
Vera Todd Crow ; superintendent of church 
school, Mrs. Vera Todd Crow. | 


_—— 
BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


\ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. JS 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


Organized 1886 Incorporated 1894 


“To work for the cause of Temperance in whatever ways may 
seem to it wise and right.” 


Annual membership $1.00 
Life membership $50.00 


Contributions appreciated. 


Now is the time to give the United States Government our strong- 
est moral support in its effort to achieve our early hope. 


To become a member sign this application and send to 


Mr. Epwarp P. Furpser, T'reas. 
25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
Amount Inclosed $ 


PLEASANTRIES 


“T took a long walk yesterday,’ said 
the bore. “Take another, old man,” said 
his host. “It will do us both good.” 

—Tit-Bits. 


The cashier of a small movie house is 
selling tickets as a pal looks on. A cus- 
tomer buys a quarter ticket, lays down a 
half-dollar, and walks away leaving his 
change. ‘Does that often happen?” asks 
the cashier’s friend? ‘Very often,” re- 
plies the ticket seller. “What do you do 
in a ease like that?” “Oh,” says the man 
in the wicket, “I always rap on the window 
with a sponge !”—Variety. 


Attempts to distinguish between the 
gentleman and the “gent” recall a defini- 
tion attributed to Judge Wightman, the 
father-inlaw of Matthew Arnold. Once, 
in course of examination, a witness re- 
ferred to a certain person connected with 
the case as “an independent gent.” “An 
independent what?” inquired Wightman. 
“A gent, my lord,’ replied the witness. 
“Oh, I think I understand,” said the judge. 
“That’s something short of a gentleman, 
isn’t it?’—Manchester Guardian. 


Desperation prevailed in the office of 
The Daily Tab. Strong men bowed their 
heads in grief and weak men were out 
of the picture altogether. It was obvious 
that stark tragedy was. in the air. 
Groaned the managing editor: “Nothing 
scandalous has happened for twenty-four 
hours! What’ll we ever do for the front 
page?” “Aw, don’t get discouraged, 
Steve,” the city editor comforted. “Some- 
thing’ll happen. I’ve still got faith in 
human nature.” 

—American Legion Monthly, 


An evangelist, according to one of D. B. 
Knox’s tales, was once conducting joint 
revival meetings in the two churches, 
Methodist and Presbyterian, of a small 
town. Children’s meetings were held 
every day at the close of school, first in 
one chureh and then in the other. One 
day two girls who attended the Presby- 
terian church were discussing the meet- 
ing to be held in the Methodist church 
that afternoon, when Mary said: “What 
would you do if they should ask you 
to pray?” “I wouldn't do it,” answered 
Martha. “T’d just tell them I’m a 
Presbyterian.” 


At Harvard, writes Heywood Broun, 
Bliss Perry annually told a story which, 
I believe, comes from one of the Spanish 
novelists. It was of an old priest who 
decided that he would retire while still at 
the height of his powers, and in order to 
pick the proper time for exit he hired a 
young assistant whose job it was to listen 
to the Sunday sermon and report the pre- 
cise moment when diminution began to set 
in. The association persisted for some 
three months, and then, on a_ certain 
spring morning, the young man said: “If 
I may be permitted to say so, I think that 
your discourse to-day was just a shade 
below your extraordinary average. It 
was, you will understand, a marvelous 
uddress, but just a fraction away from 
your finest.” “Why, you young fool,” said 
the old priest, “I never preached better 
in my life!” P. S—The young man lost 
his job.—The Churchman. 
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much in a year as it formerly would buy. 
Figure this simple mathematical problem 
out for yourself, in terms of rent, and 
clothing, and groceries, and then help us 
raise the pension up a little to a rela- 
tively more adequate amount. Send 
annual chureh and individual contribu- 
tions to 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


ae following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ney Biron minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 

eount for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


MRS. ARTHUR H. ALGER, 21 Park Place, 
Newtonville, Mass. Member of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society. Family 
lineages traced. Charts prepared. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New England guests. 
Capiron 5985. Office Ilours, 10—3. 


Obituary 


GREENLEAF—At her home in Newbury- 
port, March 11, 1929, in the ninety-first year 
of her age, Aspire MARY GREENLEAF, daughter 
of Captain Joseph Stevens and Hannah (French) 
Pike, and widow of Albert Wood Greenleaf of 
Newburport. Services private. 


Davis Teachers Agency 
608 Turks Head Bldg. 


Providence, R.1, 
20 Main Street Bangor, Me. 


Howard P. Davis, Prop. 
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What Philosophy Has to Say About Immortal- 
ity, by Sidney S. Robins . .. . . 0... 
For the Easter Symbolism of a Liberative Gos- 
pel, by Raymond H. Palmer. . ..... 
Garments of Praise: An Easter Pageant, by 
Barnet Bu taweett |. cllala ae Rae Cee 
Centenary of Rochester Church Recalls Work 
of McCauley, Mann, Gannett, Doan . . 267 


Word and Work Department. ..... 
Bookland 
Welcome, Friend, by A. R. H.; The Marriage 


Maze, by Robert C. Dexter 
BOOK Ras ack -3 Week eins 


Our Children 
The Homing Pigeon, by Daisy D. Stephenson . 
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Poetry 
The Picnic Pest, by Marjorie Dillon; Which 
Nest is Best? by M. L. C. Hastings . es 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DISs- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m, Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles IE. Park, D.D., minister, Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Bmeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister- 
in-Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, — 
Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday 
at 11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by 
Principal L. P. Jacks, D.D., Oxford, England. 
Daily services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Re- 
cital. Tuesday to Friday, preacher, Prof. 
Harold E. B. Speight, Dartmouth College. 


BOSTON, MASS.—PARKER MEMORIAL 
AND BULFINCH PLACE CHURCH. Rey. 
Christopher R. Bliot, Minister Emeritus; Rey. 
Robert W. Jones, Minister and Director. <After- 
noon service at 3.15. Evening service at 7.45. 
March 31: Dr. L. P. Jacks will speak. Here 
a Challenge Awaits You! 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Hd- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 a.m., Morning service. 
Rey. Eugene R. Shippen, D.D. will preach. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THB 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
ark & D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Buclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rey. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m. Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.~~THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.M. Sermon by the minister. f 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church serv- | 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 


i the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


